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BRINGING THE POSTOFFICE TO THE FARMER’S DOOR 


This is the first ‘‘postoffice on wheels” established in the world. The idea was originated by Edwin W. Shriver 
of Westminster, Md, last summer, was at once taken up by the postal authorities at Washington city, and this 
first traveling postoffice began its service on Easter Monday, April 3, 1899, in charge of Mr Shriver. The picture 
shows the postoffice stopping at a colonial farmhouse that is typical of the older settlements in Maryland, and 
delivering the mail to the family. Any kind of mail matter will also be received by the postmaster for mailing, 
and he also sells postage stamps, money orders, stamped envelopes and wrappers, and issues receipts for regis- 
tered mail. The article on the next (second cover) page tells more about this innovation, which bids fair to revo- 
lutionize the postal service in rural communities. 
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BETTER RURAL MAIL SERWICE. 


How the Problem Is Solved by the Tray- 
eling Postoffice. 





The accompanying pictures make plain a 
new departure that will tend to equalize 
more nearly the benefits conferred by the 
postal service in city and country. This pos- 
tal wagon, equipped with all the essentials 
of a postoffice and in charge of a bonded 
postal clerk, starts from Westminster (Md) 
postoffice at 7 o’clock each morning (Sun- 
days and legal holidays excepted), and fol- 
lews a prescribed route. 

THE SERVICE BEGAN 
April 3, 1899, and it takes eight hours 
for the wagon to cover its 30 
mile route, There are 358 families on this 
route, “of whom over 200 will this day re- 
ceive mail from the wagon,” writes Edwin 
R. Shriver, the postal clerk and origin- 
ator of the plan, on April 15. He adds: “I 
am already handling an average of 400 
pieces of mail daily and expect the quantity 
will increase as people use the mails more 
freely when the postoffice is brought to 
their door Letters are found in nearly every 
collection box on every trip.” 

The official notice of the postotfice depart- 
ment inaugurating this unique _ service, 
says: ‘ 

“The purpose is to catch the mails, east 
and west, on the western Maryland and the 
fast line, and to deliver the mails for these 
trains. The projected route takes in about 
300 families, and covers a territory of 20 
square miles, about seven miles broad in its 
widest part. The postal agent of the rural 
free delivery service in charge of the pos- 
tal wagon will have a supply of blank 
money-order applications of the Westmin- 
ster postoffice in his possession and 
will take a,plications for money or- 
ders, with the requisite money, and will 
either return the orders to the applicant on 
his next trip, or will mail them directly af- 
ter issuance at Westminster, if desired. He 
will carry with him a supply of postage 
stamps, postal cards, stamped envelopes, 
etc. 

THE POSTOFFICE AT YOUR DOOR. 

“To all intents and purposes the postal 
wagon will be a traveling postoffice, fitted 
up with pigeon holes for the distribution of 
mails en route, and with all other appliances 
of a well equipped office. The service will 
be free to the public. The only aid- asked 
of them is to put up suitable boxes for 
the receipt and delivery of the mails, and to 
give their earnest and hearty co-operation 
to make this experiment a success. You 
will facilitate the service much if you re- 
quest your correspondents and newspaper 
publishers to address your mail: ‘Care of 
Rural Postal Wagon, Westminster, Md.’ By 
taking this course you will receive your 
mail several hours earlier than under the 
present arrangements, and have it deliver- 
ed within easy reach of your residence, in- 
stead of having to send for it.” 

FREE OF COST. 

It should be understood that the delivery 
of mail matter is to be entirely free. Mat- 
ter posted in the government boxeg must, of 
course, be stamped in the ordinary way, 
precisely as it is done when deposited in 
the postoffice. All persons who desire to 
send or receive mail matter by the wagon 
will be privileged to do so. There is no 
distance from the route of the wagon fixed 
as a limit within Which its patrons are to 
be confined. An individual living five mi'-s 
away from the route can be served by t-e 
wagon, if electing to do so. 

All the benefits of rapid communication 
and of the whole poste! service are thus 
brought to the farmer’s home without any 
expense to him whatever. Mr’ Shriver 
modestly says, that “people like the con- 
venience,” but we find from inquiry that 
they more than like it; they are enthusias- 
tic over it and would not go back to the 
old haphazard method of getting their mail 
semi-occasionally. 

REVOLUTIGNIZING THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 

The publication of this article will doubt- 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


less lead farmers everywhere to demand 
the sam: accommodation. Since congress 
has appropriated $500,000 for the extension 
of rural free delivery during the coming 
12 months, beginning July 1, there is money 
enough to widely extend it. Not only that, 
but by closing up many of the little cross- 
roads postoffices, such economies in the ser- 
vice can be effected as should permit the 
general adoption of the traveling postoffice 
in their stead. Moreover an increased con- 
sumption of postage stamps will result 
from the increased use of the mails by rural 
residents thus served, and this will so add 
to the postal revenues that the general 
adoption of the traveling postoffice would 
probably be self susta ning from the start 
or after a year or two. 





Improving Potatoes by Selection. 
W. E. IMES, MICHIGAN. 





One of the first methods for securing im- 
proved varieties of potatoes I ever put into 
practice was suggested by nature’s effort to 
assist in this work. Some plants are fa- 
vored in growth by conditions we may not 
be able to analyze or determine, but we may 
note the striking individuality of some par- 
ticular plants, vigor of stalk and perfection 
of foliage, as compared with the other 
specimens of the field. Do not fail to stake 
such plants, as they often possess more en- 
ergy and power of transmitting desirable 
characteristics to future crops than may 
be developed by several years of careful 
manipulation. By this method some of the 
most striking specimens in the plant world 
have been secured. At the time of greatest 
plant vigor go through your fields having a 
number of small stakes with you and mark 
these conspicuous hills. With five minutes’ 
work then you can go in the field when the 
crop is mature and easily secure the cream 
of the season’s growth. 

Selecting seed from the cellar to in- 
crease vitality is a more difficult task and 
an actual knowledge as to variety is neces- 
sary to secure the best results. The two 
main points to be considered are size and 
eye development. The largest potato with 
the best eye development is the one with 
the greatest vitality, hence it follows that 
the largest seed piece with the least num- 
ber of eyes is the better for the purpose, 
and not over three eyes should be used in 
any case. I put myself on record as op- 
posed to the selection of smooth-eyed po- 
tatoes for seed. Now the features of the 
eyes of a potato are the characteristics of 
the type when originated and when the 
potato begins to “run out” through any 
cause whatever, the eyes always get small- 
er, never larger. So select the tubers with 
stem end eyes that protrude. The eyes of 
the middle and of the main seed end should 
show a bulge below, that is, toward the stem 
end. Any tendency toward coarseness will 
be eradicated by field cultivation and ordi- 
nary conditions, and especially with the 
use of small seed as is often used. If your 
field selection has been large enough, the 
smooth and medium-sized stock may be 
used the first season for your general field 
crops with excellent results, using only best 
specimens for seed propagation. 

The protruding stem end eyes will give 
best results if each piece to be planted 
weighs four or five ounces. If there should 
be more than one eye to three ounces, cut 
the poorer ones out, as the above class of 
eyes generally produce several original 
stalks. The indented eyes in the middle 
and toward the seed end are generally sin- 
gle stalk producers and two eyes may be 
used. cutting out extra eyes if less than 
five ounces. Use no small pieces in any 
case. Plant three feet apart each way on 
your best soil and care for thoroughly. Re- 
peat your selection from seed plot instead 
of field, using product of seed plot as soon 
as the amount is large enough for your 
general field crop purposes. Repeat your 


selections each year and your seed plot 
will keep you supplied with the best of seed. 
With your selections made each year, most 
any sized seed will give good results, where- 











as if you simply take from your crop the 
medium and small sized potatoes, the road 
to “run out” seed is only a short one. 

For my own fields the seed is graded for 
three years, except of course new varieties, 
so that I never have to use common stock. 
I thus make a complete renewal of stock 
each season. As a result, I never get a 
new sort but once. For example, the old 
and well-known Rural New Yorker No 2, 
which I have grown since its introduction, 
is producing heavier crops than ever and is 
also finer in quality. See that you have the 
best, then grade it with the same care you 
would your farm stock and to every farmer 
or potato grower who plants even an acre 
each season, the above suggestions will, if 
followed, increase net profits from one- 
third to one-half. 

ea 

Japanese Millet, according to the N J 
exper sta, has the following composition: 
Water 88.5 per cent, protein 15 per cent, al- 
buminoids 1 per cent, fats 0.3 percent, nitro- 
gen, free extract 6 per cent, ash 1.75 per 
cent, 





Pruning Shrubs—All flowering shrubs 
should be pruned after blossoming, as the 
efforts of the buds are then directed towards 
making wood, which will produce flowers 
next season. 








Two Wagons at One Price. 





It is a matter of ‘great convenience and a say- 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn fod- 
der, wood, stones, etc. The man who aiready 
has a wagon may have one of 
these low handy wagons at the 
small additional cost for a set 
of wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad faced 
tire, are made to fit any axle. 
You can convert your old wagon 
to a low, handy wagon in a 
few moments’ time. You thus 
virtually have two wagons at 
one price. Write to the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Illi- 
nois, for their catalogue; which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, etc. 


FARMERS’ 
HANDY 
WAGON 

















Will supply 
you with the 
best metal 
wheels 

for your old 


farm wagons. 
A postal card 
will bring you 4 
Catalogue 
and prices. 


THE MEITZ & WEISS 
Gas and Kerosene Engine 


No Dangerous GasoleneU sed. 
Is the cheapest and the 
only safe power known. 
It is extremely simple. 
Can be used for pumping 
and all other purposes 
requiring power. Uses 
common kerosene oil 
directly in the cylinder. 
No steam boiler or en- 
“gineer required. 

Send for catalogue. 
A. MEITZ, 128-138 MOTT STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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mail. 
doors on each side, and on the back, are the words in white letters, 
money, stamps, etc, and letter boxes of different size 
42 boxes, all zinc lined. It was put up according to specification® but both the design 
do, although this can be drawn by one horse 
there is not so much mail business, a light w 


THE NEW TRAVELING POSTOFFICE FOR RURAL DISTRICTS 


drawers, safe for 


DELIVERING THE MAIL. 


Mail is delivered at each house on the main road traversed 
by the postal wagon. Unless persons come out to meet the 
wagon (it will not wait for them) the postmaster puts mail in 
a box provided for the purpose by the patrons, as shown above. 
The box is strongly constructed, 12 by 8 inches and 12 inches 
high, with a slanting and projecting roof, immediately under 
which is a slot 5 by 1 inches, if the box is provided with 
a lock. Without a lock the slot is not needed; but it is deemed 
important that all private boxes should have locks, the keys 
of which will be carried by their owners. Two or more per- 
sons may unite and erect a joint box to which each can have 
a key. Mail matter for delivery is placed in these boxes by 
the postal clerk and can be taken out at the convenience of 
the persons to whom it may be addressed. 


eae s (te. * 
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COLLECTING THE MAIL. 


While the postmaster accepts all mail handed to him it is 
not always convenient for persons to meet him or wait for the 
mail wagon. So 60 mail boxes are placed along the 30-mile 
route at points where each box accommodates the largest num- 
ber possible. The traveling postmaster collects the mail from 
each box as he goes by, assorts it and has it classified for its 
various destinaticns by the time he reaches the regular post- 
office. If he collects a letter addressed to a party down the 
road its stamp is canceled and the letter delivered when the 
party’s house or receiving mail box is reached. To facilitate the 
service, delivery boxes should, as much as possible, be grouped 
about the collection boxes and so arranged that the wagon 
can be driven sufficiently close to enable the postmaster to 
reach box without dismounting 


PosPOrrice.; 


“2; 


THE RURAL MAIL WAGON READY TO START ON ITS DAILY ROUNDS 


The wagon is a handsome one. It is eight feet long, painted blue, with black trimmin 
stand upright inside. The postmaster nae a pgs ys —_ b ws is — busy most = ae Se caameiae = ne olden 
" ~ S at for the driver. e runnin ear is y ° s ; 

In front and outside of the “postoffice” is a se & & The inside is fitted up with counter, 
s.In the back are 16 boxes, mostly large, and in front are 
er and builders see that a lighter wagon would 
For more sparsely settled regions, or where 
agon for one horse can be devised that will enable one person to do all the work. 


“TJ S Mail Postal Wagon.” 


when the roads are in good condition. 
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Preparing Land for Sugar Beets. 


In spite of all that has been said on this 
subject in this and other journals, as well 
as in our own books, experiment station 
bulletins, the circulars of sugar factories, 
etc, there is still much ignorance among 
farmers, including many who are going to 
plant beets this spring for some of the nu- 
merous old or new factories that will be 
in operation this fall. 

The best soil for the sugar beet is a 
strong, rich, well-drained loam, with a 
porous subsoil. The beet does well on a 
great variety of soils, provided the land is 
properly prepared, but at the start only 
those fields should be put into the crop that 
from the best obtainable knowledge are be- 
lieved to be well adapted to the crop. It 








ROOT GROWTH OF THE SUGAR BEET. 


is important that the land should be in a 
good degree of fertility, and so far as 
possible free of weeds. 

The main thing is deep plowing. Here 
is where the average farmer errs when 
he begins beet culture. If he could spend 
a day or two among the experienced beet 
growers of California and see how they 
plow to a depth of 12 inches, and how they 
cultivate with straight-toothed cultivators 
to a depth of 10 inches or so before seeding, 
it would be an object lesson that the be- 
ginner would profit by. Deep plowing is 
needed, because the beet is a deep-rooting 
plant. To make the best growth, richest in 
sugar, the soil must be so deep that the 
plant will bury the top of the root under 
the soil, as the parsnip does, and at the 
some time be able to send its taproot 
down without let or hindrance. The accom- 
panying cut truthfully represents’ the 
growth of the sugar beet, only it does not 


show the mass of very fine rootlets 
through which the beet feeds. 
Of course fall plowing is best, but 


much land in the middle and western states 
will be sowed to beets this spring that was 
not plowed in the fall. In this case, put on 
a stout team and plow 7 to 10 inches deep, 
provided you do not turn up an inch or two 
of fresh soil that has never before seen 
the light of day. In many cases, too much 
of this fresh soil on the surface will retard 
germination of beet seed and interfere with 
the best development ofthe young plants. 
(This is not always true, however; on allu- 
vial soils, especially in California, this 
precaution is not,always necessary.) The 
ordinary plow should be followed by a sub- 
soil plow that will stir the subsoil several 
inches below the depth reached by the first 
plow, but not throw the subsoil on top. The 
more compact the subsoil, the more neces- 
sary does this subsoiling become. Indeed, 
it cannot be dispensed with, at least where 
the entire preparation of the land must be 
done this spring. 

Having thus reached a depth of 12 or 15 
inches with the two plows, put on a spik- 
ed-toothed harrow with long teeth and 
weight it so that it will reach as far down 
as the first plow went. If you have a nar- 
row-toothed cultivator for such deep work 
it would be stili better. There are various 
forms of cultivators or harrows that can 
be used. This will give you a soil thorough- 





THE FARM IN APRIL 


ly pulverized down to a depth of 8 or 10 
inches, and quite well opened up to a depth 
of 12 or 15 inches. The surface should now be 
prepared for seeding by going over it with 
a light harrow, like thé Thomas, Meeker, 
Hallock’s new cultivator or some similar 
machine that will give you a seed bed two 
or three inches deep in a perfectly fine con- 
dition. If the soil is very dry and there is 
danger of its blowing in heavy winds, it 
may be well-to roll it. 

Now, sow your seed in drills 20 inches 
apart. A variety of excellent seed drills 
or machines is available for this purpose. 
Better use too much than too little seed, as 
the beet is not successfully transplanted. 
If the soil is reasonably moist and the 
weather warm, thus favoring germination, 
several pounds less per acre may be used 
than if the land is wet and the air cold. 
Better use 15 or even 20 lbs of seed per acre 
than have a slim stand because of too little 
seed. This is a point upon which there are 
great differences of opinion, and in Califor- 
nia all the way from 3 to 20 lbs of seed per 
acre are used, but experienced growers 
there usually plant about 10 or 12 lbs. The 
factory supplies the seed as a general thing, 


so that the grower, and especially the be-* 


ginner, is not concerned about the variety. 
The rows should be 20 inches apart to per- 
mit of horse cultivation, but 14 inches apart 
will do for hand culture. Be sure that the 
rows are absolutely straight. If a seeder 
is used that plants two to four rows 


at a time, try to have a horse hoe 
or cultivator adjusted in the same 
way that its wheels may run on the 


track of the seeder. This will adapt the 
horse hoe to any little crookedness in the 
rows, and enable the driver to cultivate 
close to the row without cutting beets. If 
within a reasonable time the beets do not 
come up well, reseed wherever there is a 
poor stand. 


——EEE——— 
A Novel Corn Planter. 
F. D. S., NEW YORK, 





Make a frame, a, like a wheelbarrow 
frame three inches larger than the pan 
used. Take a tin pan and put on the axle 
of the wheelbarrow against the wheel, Db. 
The hole in the bottom of the pan must be 
in the center and must fit the axle. Cut 
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THE CORN PLANTER IN DETAIL. 


into the flaring side of the pan inch open- 
ings, the shape of the end of your thumb, 
only do not remove the piece of tin. Leave 
one side hanging so that you can spring 
this tin open or push it shut, to regulate the 
dropping of the corn. Make these openings 
three or four inches apart, then open and 
shut them according as you wish the corn 
dropped. By wheeling this barrow along in 
your marked field it can be easily adjusted 
to drop the corn just as you may wish it. 

For filling the pan, bore a 2-inch hole, e¢, 
in the board wheel, and have a cork, or bet- 








ter, have a swing slide, d, held on by q@ 
screw, as seen in illustration. 

The corn may be covered with a harrow 
across the rows, but it is better to use a 
Planet junior cultivator having the roll- 
er attachment and follow the rows. Take 
the two oblong teeth and turn them to 
throw the dirt inward, and the roller com- 
ing along behind flattens the earth down 
upon the corn. 

A mistake is sometimes made in allow- 
ing the machine to drop too much corn. 
To avoid this, count the number of kernels 
dropped the first three or four feet, when 
beginning a new field. This machine is 
a great labor saver in planting for silo or 
other use, and is a good working machine. 


Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 








Don’t turn off the disagreeable jobs upon 
the boy. 

No doctor can make good health follow 
wrong living. 

Time is not money, but only counterfeit, 
when spent at a worthless task. 

Don’t call the plow crooked which plowed 
up your bread. 

Only a few, long evenings are left. Take 
some of them to learn what the world is 
doing. 

For rapid transit to the junk shop, leave 
the mower in the fence-corner with the 
spring rain clouds for a blanket. 

Farmer Slack couldn’t do any sledding 
last winter because his trace chains had 
disappeared. When the snow melted there 
they were under a big drift by the barn 
door. 

Farmer Rutter knows enough to be a live, 
enterprising agriculturist. The trouble is, 
he hasn’t the courage and determination to 
do as well as he knows and so jogs along 
with the rank and file. 

Half a loaf is better than a loafer. 





Potato Manures or homemade fertilizers 
are much used on Long Island. The state 
experiment station at Geneva has been con- 


.ducting tests for two years on four farms 


in different sections of LI, N Y, to see what 
formula and mixture was best. In ’97, 1000 
Ibs of fertilizer per acre proved the limit of 
prefitable application, but last year 1500 
lbs gave the most profit, but many growers 
still use 2000 lbs per acre. The customary 
mixture used by Long Island farmers con- 
tains 4 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 10 per cent potash, 
and is made by mixing together nitrate of 
soda i27 lbs, high grade dried blood 500, 
acid phosphate 973, muriate of potash 400 
Ibs, but sulphate of potash is often used 
instead of muriate. This farmers’ mixture 
gave better results both seasons than a for- 
mula scientifically designed to furnish food 
in the proportions used by the entire potato 
plant; it contained nitrogen 7 per cent, 
available phosphoric acid 4 and potash 10 
per cent, and was made by compounding 
nitrate of soda 192 lbs, dried blood 900, acid 
phosphate 608, muriate or sulphate of potash 
400, total 2000 lbs. Here was a case where 
the intelligent farmer made a better fer- 
tilizer for his soil and crop than the experi- 
ment station! 





Caution to Beet Growers—It has been 
abundantly demonstrated that scabby beets 
may be expected if the seed is sown on 
land that has recently produced scabby 
potatoes. Duggar finds (Cornell, Bulletin 
153) that the only practical method at pres- 
ent known for preventing scabby sugar 
beets is to avoid such land. 





Losses in the Stable—Urine decomposes 
very rapidly and also leaches out quickly. 
If plenty of bedding is used in con- 
nection with gypsum, loss of nitrogen will 
be prevented. Dry swamp muck is also an 
excellent absorbent and can be recommend- 
ed for the cow stable, pig pen or any other 
places about the farm buildings where 
liquid manures are apt to go to waste. 





















ADVERTISEMENTS 





Life as a Fine Art 


A Study of the Ideal Character 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 


‘‘ To live content with small means; to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; to be worthy, 
not respectable, and wealthy, not rich ; to listen to stars and birds, 
babes and sages with open heart; to study hard ; to think quietly, 
act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never; in a word, 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common—this is my symphony.’’ 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING 





«Looking out upon his age, he 
beheld young men crazed with a 
mania for money. He saw them 
refusing to cross the college 
threshold, closing the book, neg- 
lecting conversation, despising friendship, postponing 
marriage, that they might increase their goods. Yet 
he remembered that earth’s most gifted children 
| have been content with small means, performing 

their greatest exploits midst comparative poverty.” 





See this week’s issue of 


THE SATURDAY 
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The Care of Breeding Sheep. 
ELIAS F. BROWN, MICHIGAN. 

In order to maintain a healthy flock of 
‘store sheep, a well-bred ram, good care and 
comfortable quarters are the three import- 
ant requisites. Pure-bred animals are no 
more liable to be strong and healthy than 
the common grades, but they have some 
added points of value. The attention to 
any flock must be greater at the lambing 
period than any other time during the 
whcele year. At least one month before the 
first lamb is looked for, a ration contain- 
ing ingredients for the production of milk 
should be given the ewes. .Carbonaceous 
foods should be gradually omitted until 
nothing of a very fattening nature ever 
finds its way to the sheep manger or 
trough. 

Successful sheep raising must be conduct- 
ed on scientific principles. The manager 
cannot guess at anything. He must know 
when every ewe is to drop her lamb, and 
experience has taught me that it pays to 
go to the barn once or twice during the 
night to look after the in erest of the flock 
a. lambing time. Remember it is not how 
many ewes we have or how many lambs they 
drop that counts toward success, but the 
percentage saved. Some farmers are all 
the time losing their lambs, while others 
seldom if ever complain of such loss. What 
is the difference? Is it not that one flock 
has better care than the other? 

Commencing one month before lambs are 
due, and feeding clover hay and a small 
ration of bran twice a day, the ewes will 
be in a healthy condition at the critical 
period. After the lamb is old enough to get 
around quite lively, the mother should be 
placed in an inclosure by herself or with 
some other sheep which are in about the 
same condition, and given extra feed. Now 
do not understand me to say an extra feed, 
for that would be misleading. What I do 
mean is to give her a larger quantity of 
bran, or what is still better, add to the 
bran some ground oats. Do not do as 
some farmers do—give the ewe all the 
oats or bran she will eat the first meal 
after you find her lamb. When the lambs 
are three or four weeks old have a place 
fixed where they can run to a small trough 
or self feeder filled with ground oats, mid- 
dlings and bran. They will soon learn to 
eat this and when they once get accustomed 
to eating, regular feeding is much more 
profitable than allowing them to run di- 
rect to a self feeder. 

The busy farmer finds that it pays to 
have the lambs come during the month of 
April. Then by the time the lambs get 
strong enough to run about, grass is old 
enough for the ewes to get a portion of 

2ir living from the pastures. Salt should 
be placed in a box accessible to the sheep 
at all times of year, and water is of more 
value to the development of both wool a’. 
lambs than has been credited by many. 





Sweet Potatoes as Hog Feed—Limited 
experiments have been made in feeding 
sweet potatoes to pigs. The gains have 
never been satisfactory, due probably to the 
fact that the hogs cannot eat a sufficient 
amount of the bulky ration. In some in- 
stances the sweet potatoes returned only 
13c per bu. The value of sweet potatoes 
will probably be greatly increased by feed- 
ing a liberal ratien of grain, such as cow- 
peas, corn, and in the south, peanuts. 


Best Color for Horses—As a rule a quiet 
color, such as bay, brown or dark chest- 
nut is the best and sélls well in the mar- 
ket. Occasionally a bright golden chestnut 
with four white legs will sell well enough 
to certain city trade, but ordinarily the 
quiet-colored horses outrank the flashy 
ones. 





Valuable Stock Food—Extended experi- 
ments show that for milk and butter pro- 
duction brewers’ grain, buckwheat mid- 
dlings and cerealine are equally valuable 
when judiciously fed as a part of a bal- 
anced ration. 
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CROSS-BRED JERSEY-~BLACK POLLED COW FLORA 


This splendid dairy cow is half Jersey and half Black Poll. 
claims that she is superior in some respects to pure 
She is larger, produces more milk, is hardier and more healthy, 


Vechten 


bloods of either breed. 


of 


Her owner, 
Saratoga Co, N_ /Y, 


has excellent digestive organs, a gentle disposition and is a good mother. 


cow or for the general dairy she is a very profitable cow. 


W. C. Van 


As a family 











AGood GreamSeparator 
THE BEST OF FARM INVESTMENTS. 


McEwensville Pa., Dec. 26, 1898. 


_ _ The ‘Alpha-Baby’ separator which I purchased about two months ago 
is giving perfect satisfaction. When the agent told me that we were losing 
a poeen of butter to the cow each week = our crock system, I did not 
believe it. I am now inclined to say, like the Queen of Sheba when she 
viewed the riches of Solomon, that the half has never been told, for he never 
told me of one-half the actual benefit which the use of the separator would 
bring. This I discovered after one week'strial. People would hardly believe 
me if I were to give the entire truth of what theseparator has done for me. 
I had been selling from 12 to 14 Ibs. of butter per week before using the ma- 
chine. There has not been one week since that I have not sold as much as 
25 lbs. My records are very carefully kept and I have the figures to show 
forit. This sere gets toshow very decidedly that a cream separator is 
the best paying machine on the farm. It is like money drawing interest; 
it works rain or shine, Sundays and every other day. It paysa higher rate of 
interest on money invested than anything else in which a farmer can invest. 
It gives a clean profit every day in the year, while any other piece of ma- 
chinery is only used for a couple of days throughout the whole year. It 
saves time, labor and money. There is no carrying or repeated handling, 
storing away or replacing of crocks and pans, no long and tedious washing 
of utensils, no fives to keep up for warming skim-milk for calves, and no 
sick calves on account of having fed them sour skim-milk. One more point 
is this, it will soon tell you which cow is a boarder and which is paying for 


her keep.” Very respectfully, T. F. MENGES. 


Send for new 1899 “ Dairy” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: | GENERAL OFFICES: 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG. Co. | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
RUTLAND, VT. NEW YORK. 
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PRACTICAL 


PIGEON 


Luwis WRIGHT. 
soaks the greatest amount of practical 
y illustrated. Cloth, postpaid, 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue o 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette 


American Dairying Says 
“As fast as drawn the milk should be 
strained and some — of cooling and 


Serating applied to it.” 
AMPI MILK COOLER 
Arne eo Ane AERATOR 
is the it and chea; means 0! 
Teking this desirable a Free book 
“Milk” tells all about it. 


Champion Milk Cooler Co 
48 Rallroad Bt. CORTLAND, N, Y. 













ints into smail space. Crown 


(EEPER 


The object of this book has been 


information on 


8v0., 222 le 
$1.00 
n Application. 


Pl,,New York. 








Planning a Dairy House. 
E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





The chief points are ventilation, sun- 
shine, drainage and insulation. Ventila- 
tion can be secured by means of 
windows, and one at least should if possible 
be on the south side, so as to permit the 
sun to shine in when desired, yet so ar- 
ranged as to exclude the direct sunshine 
when necessary. Sunshine is absolutely 
necessary te keep the dairy utensils sweet 
and free from mold germs. Most of the 
utensils can be carried outside and exposed 
to the sun, but the churn cannot, 

To secure drainage experience shows that 
an inclined floor with a gutter into which 
all slop and wash water will run saves a 
great deal of work. This gutter connects 
with a drain which conveys the water to 
a distance. If it is impossible to drain in 
this way, the wash water can be caught 
outside in a slop tub set on a stone boat, 
and hauled away. Insulation is necessary 
to prevent changes in temperature of the 
outside air from affecting the milk and 
cream, This is accomplished by making 
double walls with dead air space between. 
Tar paper is commonly used for this. ‘The 
odor from it will soon disappear. Use it on 
both sides of the studding, and ceil over it. 

The best way is to run the milk through a 
separator as soon as milked, Farm separa- 
tors are cheap now. If a separator is not 
used, the next best way is to set the milk 
in cans eight inches in diameter and twenty 
inches deep, and set these cans in a tank of 
cold water. If shallow pans are used close 
the windows (except on the north) days 
and open them nights in hot weather, and 
maintain the temperature desired as well 
as may be. As for size and style of the 
building, this depends largely upon the 
amount of money it is desired to expend. 
The location must be where the air is pure, 
as milk absorbs odors and is easily tainted, 
and is advantageous to have it near a 
good well or spring, as a great deal of 
water is needed. I have found a tank of 

'd water the best place for holding cream 
as long as it is to be kept sweet. Twenty- 
four hours before churning take it out_and 
warm it for ripening, being sure to mix 
it thoroughly so it will ripen uniformly, 
otherwise there will be a loss of butter fat 
in churning. This water tank should be in 
the dairy house. 





Cheese Highest in Five Years. 





The middle of April finds a considerable 
number of cheese factories in operation, 
but the backward spring has resulted in a 
restricted output and liberal supplies are 
not anticipated until May has well open- 
ed. The markets have received about all 
the cheese from winter factories they could 
well handle, this grade selling at generally 
steady prices. Fine autumn made full 
cream cheese is now salable in New York 
around 12%c per lb in a large way. These 
are the best prices in five years, as shown 
in our table of quotations. 

FULL CREAM CHEESE AT NEW YORK. 
{In cents per pound.) 
1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 


Jan, 8%@9% lWY@l% W @lWk 1% 11M@11% 
Feb, s%@9% 12 @124% 10% 14@1l4¢ MY@Ly% 
Mar, 84@9 12% 1044 11% 11%@12 
Apr, 8 @9 lWu@lw 94@% Liigally 10%@12 
May, 7%@ 9 94@I0% Tu@I% 6%@ 1% 934@113¢ 
June, 7 @8 84@ 85 64@7 7 @7% 8%@ 9% 
July, 7%@8% 74@8 6%@ 6% iM 8 B8y@ 9% 
Aug, 7 @8% 1%@9% 7 @8% i14@1% 8%@ 9% 
Sept, 7 a9 9 @9% 8 @9 oe 1% 934@1026 
Oct, 8%@9 8%@ 9 94@lWk 8 934 WW @10% 
Nov, 8%@ 9% 8% 10%@10% 10 @10% 10“@l1l% 
Dec, 9%@1l 84 10°,@103, 10 11% 





Tuberculosis in Europe—After a year’s 
observation in England, Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, Prof H. 
W. Conn of the Ct exper sta concludes that 
the passage of tuberculosis from man to 
animal or from animal to man must be re- 
garded as not a common method of dis- 
semination. Bovine tuberculosis and hu- 
man tuberculosis, though produced by the 
same bacillus, represent two separate 
problems. Bovine tuberculosis has as- 
sumed alarming proportions in regions of 
northern Europe, more than half the ani- 
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mals being infected. The only efficient 
method of combating the disease among 365 Days a Year. 
cattle is by separation of healthy from in- 
fected animals, either by isolation or Some men who keep 
slaughter. To determine whether any cat- | cows declare the price of 
tle in a herd are infected and ought to be | @ cream separator to be too 
isolated from the others it is necessary to | high. Did you ever stop to 
resort to the tuberculin test. This test | think that you pay as much 
should be used to aid the farmer in build- or more for a twine binder 
ing up a healthy herd, but not to condemn | and only use if three or 
all reacting animals to slaughter. The his- four days in the year? A 
tory of tuberculosis in European herds will Safet Hand Separator 
be the history of our own herds unless our j y 100 P ed 
farmers wake up to the necessity of bat- rear y costs $ and is we 
with profit every day in 


tling with the disease at once. ‘ ° 
the year. Look into this 


The Hog Pen should be warm, but need | matter. Send for Cat- 
not be costly. I built a pen about 20 years alogue No. 34, It’ 
ago 16x32 ft, and by doing the work my- | free. : 
self, the cost was about $40. The pen is 
a half-roofed affair, with doors so I can BRANCHES. Omaha. Neb P. M. mene, 8. 
close in the nest in stormy or very cold Fatste, CO. . St. Paul, Minn, ; 
weather, and open when the sun shines. My eee Sy. Se eee 


practice is not to have pigs dropped before : : OU T ic 


the middle or last of April. By accident 
Cream Separator, 
ce) 


one of my sows farrowed in January. For 

70c I bought roofing paper enough to cover 
Requires no expensive r ma- 
chinery to run it and aon all the 


one compartment of the pen, and though 
we have had storms and zero weather the 
pigs are doing well.—[P. H. Hartwell, Hun- best ¢ AL 4 ‘oe ag 4 
terdon Co, N J. 




























creamery 
money. Just as good as a centrifu, 

Separator and costs less than the le. 
terest on such an investment. It runs 















Sour Milk for Pigs—Young pigs can be 
fed sour milk, but sweet milk is much bet- 
ter and should always be used, if it can 
possibly be obtained. If sour milk must be ia cO 
fed, begin by giving small quantities and ; 120 Factory Sqr., Watertown, N. Y. 
always mix a little shorts or corn meal 
with it. 


“* The Mill Cannot Grind 
with Water That’s Past.’’ 


This is what a fagged out, 
tearful little woman said in 
telling her cares and weak- 
nesses. Her friend encouraged 
by telling of a relative who 


had just such troubles and was 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


_ The little woman now has tears of 
oy, for she took Hood’s, which put her 





bn ty Bn te te de te tn ty te tn tn te te i i Oe th i OD i > ts 


The New. 


REID Hand 
Separator 


=J is the closest skimmer on record 
on to the capacity 
Is light running and 


easy to operate. Gives a much 
aN wi rli of cream, 

















which produces a finer grade 
~ of butter. All are sent out 


A A 


P under vt ae ol aran- 
s-’ tee and sell en’ S apes 
a their merits. 
Write for Hand Sep logue—it's free. 
Active Agents Wanted. 
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lood in prime order, and she lives on of the BEST QUALITY ond the PEREST 
the strength of the present instead of tity of apples by the use of 
worrying about that of the past. i DRAU Lic 
Neura —“T had dreadful neuralgia, Thee cnk et 
miserable for months. Neighbors told me aoe World's Fair. Get our free’ 


to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it cured me per- 
fectly.” Mrs. Frep Turner, Barre, Vt. 


Erysipelas—‘“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” DRILLIN t 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. . 
, Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either d or 
shallow wells in Fons vere of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO” 
3 Main 8t., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 




















Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and Operate them easily. Send for catalog, 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 














WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 
ABOUT 
THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 
It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 
bought of your company two years ago, including a No. 3 
Improved U. S: Separator and a Pony Power, is working wel 
and giving entire satisfaction. 

The Improved U. S. Separator is doing all and even more 
than was claimed by your agent. The separation is perfect, it 
runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to manage 

Am andcare for. Of all the separators placed upon the market, 
™ there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. 
: G. W. PIERCE, President Vt. Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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How to Treat a Neglected Orchard. 
qa. F. MARSH, ONTARIO. 





Go carefully over the trees and cut out 
all dead or sickly looking wood, thin out 
all interlacing branches and those that will 
interfere with the picking of the fruit. Also, 
although it may seem like heroic treat- 
ment, cut out all branches that will inter- 
fere with the working of a team freely be- 
tween the trees. Paint all cuts at once with 
varnish or paint, to keep the wood from 
drying up and decaying. Cut off all suck- 
ers. Rubbish of all kinds should be cleared 
out. If there are any stones in the or- 
chard they should be removed, as it is im- 
possible to properly work an orchard in 
which there are stones. Many of the old 
orchards were planted in the stoniest part 
of the farm, as our forefathers thought that 
all they would have to do would be to plant 
the trees and then sit down and wait until 
the fruit was ripe. Times have changed 
since then and now a man mtst work his 
orchard as well as any part of his farm, if 
he would be successful. 

If there are any places where the trunks 
are beginning to split, draw together with 


HORTICULTURE 


several times with kerosene emulsion. 
cannot expect the orchard to bear unless we 
feed it, any more than a steer to get fat 
on straw. The tree cannot even move 
around as a horse or cow can in search of 
food. All must be brought to it. Nothing is 
better than a good coating of barn- 
yard manure plowed in. An application of 
wood ashes is also very beneficial. If, as 
has most likely been the case, the orchard 
has been in grass for some years, the 
plowing will be a hard piece of work, ow- 
ing to the tough sou, matted with roots. 
However, little harm will be done if you 
do cut a few, if the plow is not run too deep. 

It is also probable that not one-half of 
the trees are bearing profitable varieties. 
Now there is no use growing something 
that the market does not need. So if the 
stock is diseased or rotten the best thing 
is to cut it out by the roots and burn. If, 
however, the trunk is sound, by the sacri- 
fice of a few crops the trees may be 
brought into profitable bearing by means 
of top grafting. Cut away one-third the 
limbs where they will be from one to three 
inches in diameter. If the limb is too large 
it is impossible to get the graft to take, as 


We- 





either red or 
early in August, which will make 
leaching of the 
soil and supply a quantity of humus and 
nitrogen to be turned under in the spring. 


to seed down with clover, 
crimson, 
a good growth, prevent 


Then if the orchard is properly sprayed 
with bordeaux mixture and paris green it 
should give a good crop. 





A New Wrinkle in Spraying is com- 
ing into use in California, having been 
originated by I. M. Clark of Santa Barbara 
Co. Finaing that some of his old apple 
trees had become badly scale-infested, he 
sprayed them thoroughly with pure kero- 
sene oil or coal oil, following this immedi- 
ately with a spraying of a weak solution of 
caustic soda. The oil no sooner touched 
the tree than it permeated the whole sur- 
face, leaving no part or portion unreached, 
and clearing the trees of every kind of 
scale and other pests attached thereto. 
The caustic soda solution completely neu- 
tralized the power of the oil to injure 
or kill the tree or bark. “his experiment 
was trie. some months ago and the trees 
thus treated are now in full leaf and with 
every indication of thrift and health. Of 
course it remains to be seen whether the 




















given herewith. 
and distribution. 


A VALUABLE NEW APPLE 


One of the most remarkable apples introduced within recent years is the Bismarck, illustrations of which in actual size are 


It is a seedling raised in New Zealand, and from that far-off country was brought to Germany for propagation 
Whatever the conditions under which this variety originated may have been, they have certainly produced a 


material change in the resulting seedling. The most remarkable feature of it is that it bears fruit on one and two-year-old grafts. 


The tree is very dwarf and extremely prolific. 


house near New York, but as favorable results have been obtained in outdoor culture. 
handsome; flesh tender and mild subacid. The Bismarck apple has created no little sensation all over Europe, and wherever tried 
in this country it has proved hardy, vigorous and highly satisfactory. 


half-inch bolts. In this way they may be 
saved for many years-of usefulness. Then 
take a hoe and go carefully over the or- 
chard and scrape all the loose bark from 
the trunks and limbs. You will be surprised 
at the numbers of oyster shell bark louse, 
for in nine out of every ten of the 
neglected orchards the trees are covered 
with this pest and.often they have been 
working away under the bar., unsuspected 
by the owners. In many cases these alone 
are sufficient to account for the barrenness 
of the trees and in hers for the death of 
the trees. 

Very little can be done at this season of 
the year, but a good soap or alkali wash 
will be of advantage. This is made as fol- 
lows: Take a quarter of a pound of hard 
soap and two quarts of boiling \water, and 
to every seven parts of this add one part 
of carbolic acid. The best execution can be 
done about the end of May or the beginning 
of June when the young lice leave the 
parent shell to seek new quarters. They 
are then in the most defenceless stage and 
can be most easily destroyed. The above 
wash may be used, or what is better spray 


the pressure of the limb squeezes the scion 
too much. After cutting off the limbs, graft 
with the ordinary method of cleft grafting, 
which is well known to every farmer. Cut 
away an equal amount each of the next 
two years. If the whole top of the tree 
were cut away at once the shock to the 
tree would be so great that it would most 
lilely die from the effects. I have seen 
many orchards, that were done at so much 
a graft, ruined by having as many grafts 
as possible put in the first year. 

The harrow and cultivator should be 
started as soon as the plowing is done and 
k-pt going the entire season not only to 
keep down weeds. but to conserve the soil 
moisture. The benefit of this course can 
be easily seen by comparing the size of the 
apples in an orchard which is cultivated 
with those in one which is left hard and dry 
or in sod. No crop should be grown, as the 
trees will need all the fertility if they are 
to produce a profitable yield of apples. All 
cultivating should cease about the ist of 
August in order not to prolong the grow- 
ing season and allow the wood to ripen be- 
fore hard frosts come. It is a good plan 


The specimen shown herewith was from a tree grown in a 12-inch pot in an orchard 
The fruit is large, yellow and red, and very 


present promise will be sustained, but it 
may be advisable for those who have old 
apple trees infected with scale, moss, in- 
sect eggs, ete, to try this double spraying 
on @& very small scale, and watch re- 
sults. Of course a nozzle should be used 
that will i..row a very fine spray, especially 
of the oil. It is not stated how strong 
a solution of caustic soda was employed, 
but the usual practice in California is to 
use 2 oz caustic soda to a barrel (40 gals) 
of water in washes that are used in winter. 





Controlling Peach Leaf Curl—The best 
method of controlling this disease, accord- 
in to B. N. Duggar of the Cornell exp sta, 
is to spray thoroughly with strong bordeaux 
mixture just previous to the swelling of 
the buds, which is usually late in March or 
early in April and spray again with a 
weak solution of bordeaux as soon as the 
petals of the flowers have fallen, or after 
the work of the bees is over. When the 
first leaves are fully grown spray again 
with weak bordeaux. This is just about 
the time when the spores of the fungus are 
developing: 








A Hand Garden Marker. 


Cc. L. HO.L. 





A light marker for marking garden rows, 
to be run by hand, may be made on the 
plan shown in the illustration. The bar, a, 
is a strip of board about 4 inches wide and 
6 ft long. Fastened to the center is a 
tongue, b, with wooden braces to keep it 
firmly at right angles with a. At each end 
of the strip, a, is a detachable runner. The 
center runner, ec, is attached to the tongue. 
It will be explained later, One of the run- 





THE GARDEN MARKER IN DETAIL. 


ner attachments is shown more plainly at 
f. It consists of a short, wide runner firmly 
fastened to a strip of board 2% ft long. The 
strip has two bolts with thumb-screws so 


it may be fastened anywhere along the 
strip, a. The strip, a, has bolt holes 2 inches 
apart, along its entire length. 

The runners may be set to mark rows as 
wide as 4 ft apart, and as narrow as 4 
inches, and between these extremes, at any 
distance in an even number of inches. The 
outside runners in the illustration are set 
just even with the ends of the strip, a. The 
rows are then 3 ft apart. But each runner 
may be set at least a foot farther from the 
center, by means of the bar shown at f/f, and 
still lap enough to fasten. When the rows 
are to be less than 2% ft apart the runners 
must change places with each other—put 
d at e’s end and e at d’s end. Then the rows 
may be narrowed down to 4 inches. 





Vegetable Packers: Outlook and Prices. 





Packers of standard vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, sweet corn and peas, are rapidly 
completing preparations for an active cam- 
paign. The market for canned goods has 
worked into better shape the past six 
months or more, stocks are less burdensome 
and late winter and early spring see a 
slight advance in prices. This has encour- 
aged packers, and if full crops come to ma- 
turity it is probable that a liberal pack will 
be recorded during this season. As to the 
future of prices of canned goods, this is 
problematical and will depend largely upon 
the size of the pack. During much of the 
time for the past three or four years the 
markets have been glutted, greatly to the 
depression of the trade, But in the past few 
months wholesalers have shown enough in- 
terest in the situation to buy liberally for 
later delivery, evidently anticipating a good 
trade. 

AS FOR PRICES PAID TO GROWERS 
for the campaign of ’99, these will average 
fully as high as last year and in some in- 
stances a shade better. A full acreage is 
indicated, and in some of the packing sec- 
tions, including parts of Ill and N Y, a 5 to 
10 per cent increase over last year. There 
will be a tendency to produce more stuff 
to the acre than a year ago, and this will 
- have an influence in the direction just indi- 
cated. In the heavy tomato states, includ- 
ing the Md and Del peninsula, farmers as 
a rule will receive 30@35c per 100 lbs for 
tomatoes; in N Y as high as 40c, and in the 
central west, including the territory con- 
tiguous to Chicago, 27%@32\%c. In the big 
sweet corn sections, exclusive of Me, the 
price to growers will be 30@35c and occa- 
sionally 40c, this applying to Ind, Ill, Kan 
and O, parts of Can, etc. The range named 
is for sweet corn with the outer husk re- 
moved; in some parts of the west, such as 
Ia and Col, more or less corn is bought just 
as it is taken from the stalk, and the price 
will be around 20c per 100 Ibs. These prices 
in all instances refer to tomatoes and corn 
in first-class conditioh. Extra varieties of 
corn grown in Md, N Y, etc, will bring 45 to 
50c per 100 lbs, and in rare instances for 





THE TRUCK FARM 
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KIDNEY TROUBLE 
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How Every « 





American Agriculturist” Reader, to Prove the Truly 


Wonderful Effect of Swamp-Root, may have.a Sample 
Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. — 





Do you suffer pain in your head, back, hips or joints ? 

Are you neuralgic, dizzy, tired, worn-out, sleepless, hysterical, short of 
breath, irregular heart, generally weak ? 

Are you nervous, anxious, irritable, restless, fretful, melancholy, blue, 


4 


or out of sorts ? 
Whencee all these symptoms ? 


From Kidney Poison in the blood. 


How does the Poison get into your blood ? 
When your kidneys are sick, poison and disease-breeding germs creep 


into your blood. 





Well kidneys keep your blood free from « proved so successful in every case that a 


poison, and filter all the impurities out of 
the system, 

You can be well by keeping your kidneys 
well. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for 24 
hours, forms a sediment or settling or has 
a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

What your kidneys need is a gentle, heal- 
ing, tonic influence that will soothe their 
irritability and gently regulate them. 

The only thing that will do this is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the ideal kidney re- 
storative. 

When your system is weakened and run 


.down build up with Swamp-Root. 


Briefly, the way to be well is to pay at- 
tention to your kidneys. 

To take Swamp-Root when you are suf- 
fering from weak, unhealthy kidneys. 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root, has 
been tested in so many ways, in hospital 
work, in private practice, among the help- 
less too poor to purchase relief, and has 





special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of American Agriculturist, 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
free sample bottle of Swamp-Root and 
thus test for themselves its wonderful 
curative properties. 

If you will send your name and full ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., a sample bottle will be sent absolutely 
free by mail postpaid, also a book telling, 
more about Swamp-Root and containing” 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact, 
their very lives, to the wonderful curative 
properties of Swamp-Root. 

This great modern discovery is for sale 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. Don’t make any mistake, but 
make a note of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 

If you take advantage of this generous 
offer and write for a free sample bottle, be 
sure to mention American Agriculturist 
when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton. is we 
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special brands as high as 55c. In the heavy 
pea canning sections nearly all peas are 
shelled now by viners, ie, the vines are cut 
from the field with scythes, the same as 
grass or grain, hauled to the factory, passed 
through the machine, which shells the peas 


6 








b, As received from nursery, the top to 
be pruned at a, the roots as marked. 

ce, Top and roots as pruned ready for set- 
ting. 
and separates them from the vines and 
pods. These are paid for according to 
weight, and prices to growers will in the 
main hold at a range of $1 40@2 per 100 lbs. 

The following table of prices paid farmers 
in the states named is not exhaustive, yet 
includes replies from a sufficient number 
of canneries to cfford a fair index of the 
general run of prices in the sections named: 


PRICES FOR 1899 CROPS PER 100 POUNDS. 


Tomatoes Corn Peas 
i ete 30@40 3714@55 1.40@1.75 
as Pee 30@35 os ~- 
ME Wdaicenéaaaune 30@35 45@— 1.75@2.00 
GS 30@— 30@— = 2.00@— 
ee rer 30@35 — — 
a ee as 30@— -- 
Be bra Gus waet 32%4@— — — 
io PAS 30@— 30@40 — 
DD. oxdsiatonsta 274%4@30 30@— — 
| RR ppl ees — 20@— — 
Pee st bape. sae teen 40@— 20@— 1.25@— 
SR 1655408 a9 06% 27%@— 374@— —_— 
GHEE anctcdeceedes 33@— 30@35 1.00@— 





Care of Young Trees. 





Failure in orcharding begins with im- 
proper care of young trees, at least in a 
large proportion of instances. No matter 
how reliable the nurseryman, how good the 








a, As received from nursery. 

b, Prepared for planting. 
stock or how well the orchardist has pre- 
pared his soil, results will be quite unsatis- 
factory unless the young trees are properly 
i/eared for. As soon as received, the roots 





should be lightly covered with soil to pre- 
vent drying out. When ready to set, the 
first thing to do is to severely prune the 
roots, cutting off from one-fourth to one- 
third of the growth. The main roots that 
are left contain the food that will start new 
roots, and it is this new growth that is so 
necessary to aid the tree to re-establish a 
new root system and quickly take on re- 
newed vitality after it has been transplant- 
ed. The small rootlets as the plants come 
from the nursery are usually too much in- 
jured to make a new growth and the root 
pruning here recommended is essential for 
this purpose. 

Opinions vary as to the best form of 
pruning trees at transplanting. George T. 
Powell, the New York pomologist, prunes 
the peach tree to a single stick, cutting off 
all the branches. On the apple and pear 
he cuts back to two or three short main 
branches, while the cherry receives very 
little pruning, either at setting time or 
afterward. He tops low and subsequently 
prunes so as to encourage a wide spread- 
ing open tree that the sun can readily reach 
and that can be thoroughly sprayed with 
facility. He thinks it necessary to thus 
head down and spread the branches in or- 
der to successfully fight insects, except 
the cherry tree. Of course in the south and 
where sunscald is greatly to be feared, this 
plan is not wise, as the close head is ad- 
visable. 

The young tree thus properly pruned, 
root and top, will make a growth the first 
season that will astonish those who have 
never practiced this method. Indeed, such 
a tree will even be a full year ahead of 
trees improperly transplanted, and every 
one of them ought to live and thrive, 


ESTABLISHING AN ORCHARD 


Entries in the Garden Contest close May 
1. The list of 100 prizes, aggregating nearly 
2500, was printed in full in our issue for 
last week. To enter, it is only necessary 
for you to be a subscriber to this journal, 
and to notify us by postal mailed not later 





a, As received from the nursery. 

b, Prepared for setting, the finer roots in« 
dicating the growth of pruned roots three 
months after. 


than May 1 that you have a garden and 
propose to compete for the prize. The 
rules were printed in full March 18, and a 
circular covering the whole case will be 
sent free to all applicants. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungoug diseases is no 
longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well te write Wm. Stahl, Quincy 
Ill, and get his catalogue describing twenty-one styles of 
Spraying Outfits and full treatise on spraying the different 
fruit and vegetable crops, which contains much valuable 
information, and may be had for the asking. 





Insect Exterminations—. ‘$ 


Should be the aim and objebt of every fruit . 
grower. Over four hundred million dollars 
worth of fruit is destroyed yearly. Have you 

in this loss! Why? Why not FIGHT 


Wirt our SPRAY PUMPS 


the work and save you dollars. 
Now le the time to prepare. 


Over " nuse. Our new catalogue explains 
all. GOOD WIDE AWAKE AGENTS WANTED. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., Department B, 










JAPAN PLUMS [er8° ec catatog The Go. A. 
8 WEBT NURSERY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 





Vegetable Plants, 


Make money by raising early vegetables. Our plants 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown from 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishment in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the raising of veg- 
etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 


planted, well-hardened plants. 
Per 100 Per M. 


Cabbage plants ready March 15............ $0.40 $3.00 
Tomato plants ready May l,....... .......s005 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15.............0.++ 40 3.00 
Pepper plants ready May l,.........:....0-0005 40 3.00 
Eggplant plants ready May l,..................50 4.00 


We raise all the leading varieties. Stamp for catalogue, 
Cash must accompany’all orders. 
J. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 


Strawberry. Immensely productive and 
earlier than Hoffman. A _ seedling 
of Wilson, pollenized by Hoffman, 
plant and fruit both showing larger 
and finer than Wilson. eventy 
other varieties. Columbian Aspara- 
gus roots; Peach, Apple and Pear 
trees. Write for Catalogue, etc. 

Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 


October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 


It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it. 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 


PEACH TREES 4to 6 ft. at 334 cts.; 3 to 4 ft. at 244 cts.; 

alll yr. from bud, healthy and thrifty; 

no scale. Official certificate accompanies each shipment. 

Sample by express if wanred. Can ship any time. Treeg 
kept dormant till May 10th. 

R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del, 





TRY 


































. Write for our new 1899 catalogue. Full of valuable points 

OP and suggestions which wr — Contains description, prices 
f and directions for growing. Al 

i Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs and Machinery. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, e::.175 
” - 21 and 23 S, Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pea. 


| —To get names of seed growers we will mail 5 distinct packets of named 
BrESIAL (retail at 5c. each) and oer beautiful catalogue to any address for 10c. 


inds of Farm, Garden and Flower 














An Excellent Poultry Appliance. ~ 


The cut shows one of the best plans for 
caring for poultry manure. The manure 
bin is built against the side of the pen, and 
has a single roost in the center above it. 

The front of this triangular box is detach- 








ROOST AND MANURE 


BIN. 


able and is taken away when the manure is 
to be removed. This need not occur until 
the box is full, plaster or road dust being 
scattered over the surface every morning, 
which will prevent the giving off of am- 
mcnia or unpleasant odors. A special ad- 
vantage of this plan is that it takes no 
floor space and does away with the neces- 
sity of removing the droppings every day, 
as in the case of the ordinary platform be- 
neath the roosts. 





Squabs for Profit. 


MRS A. J. SMITH. PENNSYLVANIA. 





I have been raising squabs for four or 
five years, but only recently have ventured 
on a larger scale. Have 175 pairs of birds, 
common and mixed varieties. The Ant- 
werps are favorites. 

My plan is to make each pair of birds 
take a certain box; for instance, if the birds 
seem to prefer a high box, give it to them; 
if a low one, choose one nearer the floor; 
one can always judge by their actions. 
All the empty boxes must be kept closed. 
It is surprising how quickly they will learn 
their own boxes, and once settled the male 
bird defies all intrusion. By so doing you 
learn all your birds by sight, and if there 
are odd or stray ones in the flock, they 
may be removed. At night is the best time 
to look them over. 

I have fed little besides corn and wheat, 
with a box of oyster shells and grit. To 
avoid disease, clean the boxes from which 
the squabs have been taken to kill, and 
scrape the floors once a week or every two 
weeks. Keep air-slaked lime and carbolic 
acid scattered about profusely and the dis- 
ease will soon depart. This must be done 
frequently the year round, as perseverance 
and constant attention are the only way to 
success. My weekly average of squabs 
last year was 30, up to Oct 1. The prices 
have ranged from 18 to 21c each. 


Tender Turks. 








Two acres to each brood will supply pas- 
turage enough, if the place is suitable for 
turkeys. 

Of ten dead poults, lice kill nine. 

High roosts lame young birds. 

Capons will look after a young brood 
fairly well. 

For breeders, choose the earliest and best, 
with short legs and plump bodies. 





Hustle for a Market. 





Occasionally letters like the following 
reach the poultry department: “I wish to 
get into communication with some one 
party who runs a big hennery, who will 
undertake to supply me with large, strictly 
fresh eggs twice a week the year round at 
the same price they would otherwise obtain 
from the commission merchants. I use 
from 100 to 300 dozen per week and would 
use many more if I could get eggs which 
were always strictly fresh, 12 to the dozen, 
at a fair price. I wish all my eggs to ns 
from one place, as I am tired of colletted 
eges.”’ 


By such arrangements the dealer gets 


THE POULTRY YARD 


good eggs, and the farmer savés.mijddle- 
man’s profits. No doubt hundreds of deal- 
ers are ready to make direct arrangements 
with reliable egg producers, and wholesale 
poultrymen who are sure of ability to sup- 
ply the eggs should canvass the high grade 


produce stores in the nearest large town. 
a 


Dust Box—Secure a box holding 6 to 8 
ats, fill with nice dust from the road way 
or garden, mix with it an ounce of sulphur 
and place it near the nest boxes.—[A. R. 
A., Pennsylvania. 





To Stop Egg Eating—Mix % lb of mus- 
tard with coal oil into a thiek paste and 
place it in empty egg shells, putting two 
parts of shell together so as to make them 
resemble an unbroken egg, with outside 
wiped clean; then place several of the imi- 
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tation eggs filled with mustard on the floor 
of the henhouse when the hens are all 
therein, and allow them to either eat them 
or refuse them, as they choose. I would rec- 
ommend earthenware eggs for use as nest 
eggs.—[ William Chandler, British Colums- 
bia. 





Earth Worms can be kept in supply by 
covering a rich piece of soil with litter or 
boards. When wanted simply throw to the 
hens a few shovelfuls of the soil, which will 
generally be full of worms.—[A. C. M., 
Athens Co, O. 





Set Several Hens at the same time. Give 
all the hatch to one hen, and reset the oth- 
ers. Provide large warm coops and guard 
against the little chicks becoming chilled; 
chilling will cause bowel trouble. 
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THE H-0 COo.’sS 


Poultry 
Food 


Is a balanced ration of grain ex- 
clusively for the morning mash. 








BALRURAUAY 


success in the poultry business—good 
stock, comfortable quarters, and the 
H-O Company’s Poultry Food.” 


Ft 


Ask D. J. LAMBERT, 
A. F. HUNTER, 
MICHAEL K. BOYER, 


Or any up-to-date breeder. 


SAARUAY 





Michael _K. Boyer, formerly of “ Farm- for the night food, or as an exercising 
Poultry,” now editor of “A Few Hens,” food. It perfectly supplements our 
says: “ There are three requisites for other food. 


A 
aM 


L 


THE H-0 CO.’S 
Scratching 
Food 


For Poultry and Pigeons 


Is a whole grain food, and is designed 


FF 


For Samples, Circulars, agencies, 
etc., address 


 H-O Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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KEEP YOUR 





CHICKENS 


Strong and healthy if you want the Pullets to lay 
when five months old. When hens lay eggs for 
hatching, mix in their food every other day, 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; you get more fertile eggs. 
Persons whosucceed best with Poultry commence 
with little chicks; giving twice a w eek an even 
teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Powder mixed with 
each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose. 
Sold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail. 
Single pack 25c. Large can $1.20. Six $5.00, 
Exp. paid. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





EVERGREENS. 


eststock in Amer 







and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 


R. DOUGLAS’ BONS 
Waukegan, IIL 
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THE IMPROVED 


mere. Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


self. The simplest, most 


first-class 


are FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 











THEY HATCH MILLIONS: 


of Ohickens, Ducks, Turkeys 
and ether fowls in every state 
and territory in the Union and 

in many foreign countries— 


THE PRAIRIE STATE | 
INCUBATORS. 


Used by the largest poultry 
breeders, duck and broiler farms 
every where. Have taken over ¥— 
200 first prizesin all kinds of competition. 
The easiest to handle, cheapest to operate. 
surest in results and most handsome and 
durabie inconstruction, 168 p. catalog and supplement 
FREE. Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 













Pom STzA self-regu! 


; EXCELSIOR INcUBATOR 


‘ation. 
scan oa Tetclas batehor made. 












Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 




















hg y mt the he VON Gi cuLin Lin CA. 


Toe TA co thar Se 


and read the terms. Sent on 
Co. 62 Adams St. Delaware City, Del 


A. SURE. THING 


comes to tha on uestion of hatching and brooding 
chickens. RASS goo 
AN 
ge — ite rer batt Fe Te ERS 
4 


nnd yg — under an 
talogue FR 
Rox 12, Bedford, %. 
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£88 Sie ite Tack. & Lumber Co 





Special 60 Day Discount Sale 
on Our Latest Improved Standard Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Large Valuable 

, Catalogue and Discount Sheet for 6c. 

Flower City Inc. Co.. Rochester, N. ¥ 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
Ba} Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLABERGEH, . 68 F. St.. Atlanta, Ga. 





For egy half cost of 
8 
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_AGRICULTURIST. 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the specigl 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, yaw 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and t 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
Be vai or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

aid. Thus Jan. My shows that payment has been re- 

ved up to January |, 19(0; Feb. 00, to February 1, 1900 
ona soon. Some =. is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
changed. 

Discontin uances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue t+ receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when ali arrearages must be 
paid. If yon do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 








should then notify us to discontinue it. 
Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 


well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks aud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and exjress money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 22, 1899. 














Farm work two to three weeks late is 
the record throughout New England and 
the middle states generally. But rainfall 
has been above an average this spring in 
the north and east, as shown by official 
records, and with beneficent sunshine and 
warmth, farmers are now making rapid 
progress in plowing and seeding 


<scinlaienetiiiieaainaseian 

The high price of paris green need not 
operate against the fruit interests. A num- 
ber of cheap substitutes are on the market 
and careful tests show that several of them 
are just as effective as paris green. Spray- 
ing should not be neglected. Begin early 
and keep it up until the foliage and fruit 


of trees are out of danger. 
TT 


“Bore a hole in the tree, fill with sulphur, 
plug it up; no insects or blight will touch the 
tree.’”’ This nonsense is again on its rounds 
in some of the irresponsible almanacs. If 
our American Agriculturist Year Book and 
Almanac for 1899 has one virtue over an- 
other, it is accuracy and authoritativeness. 
You can depend on,it. Such stuff as that 
above mentioned is not allowed in its pages. 
No book was ever so widely indorsed and 
so warmly approved of as the American 
Agriculturist Almanac and Year Book, 
which is given free to anyone who remits 
$1 for a year’s subscription. 

eS ae GEER 

Almost without exception packers report 
an improvement in the market for canned 
goods, with the situation better than in 
many months. The consumption is increas- 
ing, industrial conditions are better, and the 
outlook for the busines~ unusually promis- 
ing. As brought out in our investigation, 
farmers will get fully last season’s prices 
for standard vegetables and fruits, and 
considering everything, should receive a 
slight advance, making the business of 








EDITORIAL 


growing tomatoes, sweet corn and peas, etc, 
more remunerative. The sharp advance in 
the price of tin and canners’ material gen- 
erally may have its influence, yet the trade 
as a whole is in good condition. We again 
utter a caution, however, to the effect that 
farmers should not put their money into 
stock companies on the mere say-so of 
promotors, In the establishment of a can- 
ning factory, like that of a creamery, or 
any other legitimate business, the closest 
discrimination should be observed in weigh- 
ing probable profits and losses. 





You Will All Want It. 





We mean that our readers in rural dis- 
tricts everywhere will all want the travel- 
ing rural postoffice, as described on another 
page of this issue of American Agricultur- 
ist. Of course you cannot all have it, at 
least not this year. But funds sufficient to 
considerably extend this service have been 
provided for by congress, 

We presume that the postoffice depart- 
ment will introduce this great improvement 
in those communities that take the greatest 
interest in it, and that call for it most loud- 
ly and persistently. Other things being 
equal also, it is probable that requests ear- 
liest received and most frequently repeated 
and followed up will stand the better show. 

To enable you to “get into line,’’ for this 
great improvement, we suggest that you 
write a letter something like the following: 
have it signed as largely as possible and 
forward it without delay: 

Hon Perry S. Heath, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, Washington City, D 
Cc. Sir: We are intensely interested in the 
traveling postoffice, more frequent mails 
and their free collection and delivery in ru- 
ral sections, according to Mr Shriver’s plan 
that has been introduced so successfully at 
Westminster, Md, as described in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. We respectfully but most 
earnestly request that this improvement in 
the rural postal service may be put into 
effect here in our own community, that is 
now served by the postoffices at ——————. 
All the signers hereto are patrons of the 
postoffices and have appointed —————— of 
———— to communicate our desires to 
you. Please notify him of what more it 
is necessary for us to do to secure with 
the least delay the blessings the traveling 
postoffice will bring to our doors. 

Besides this, letters should be written to 
the congressman from your district or to 
one or both of the senators from your state, 
asking them to back up your application 
by special letters to the postmaster general 
or to Mr Heath, or to A. W. Machen, su- 
perintendent of the free delivery system. 
You probably won’t get satisfactory as- 
surances at first, but keep on writing and 
pushing. 

Don’t delay. In lots of communities the 
people will be smart enough and bright 
enough to circulate an application like the 
above just as soon as this article is read. 
We know some places that will do this 
within 24 hours from the time the paper 
reaches the subscribers who first go to 
the postoffice to get it. The residents of our 
rural sections can have this great improve- 
ment if they demand it and persist in their 
demands. The system is simple, economi- 
eal, -elf-sustaining, and if the present ap- 
propriations for the postoffice department 
do not permit of extending the traveling 
postoffice as rapidly as the public demands, 
it should be comparatively easy for farm- 
ers’ organizations to induce or compel the 
next session of congress to put up what- 
ever additional money is required. 

ORS ee 

A fertilizer trust or combination of the 
various manufacturers into one large con- 
cern, is being attempted. The idea is to cen- 
ter the manufacture or mixing of fertiliz- 
er mater als for the middle and New Eng- 
land states at some convenient point on 
tide water in New Jersey, thus reducing 
manufacturing expenses. It is then pro- 
posed to establish a few general selling 
agents or headquarters from which the 
goods shall be distributed direct to farmers, 
and thus do away with the multiplicity of 
local agents who now stand between the 








producer and consumer of fertilizers. 
Those behind the combination say it would 
enable them to furnish fertilizers at less 
cost to the farmers than at present, and at 
the same time make more money. We hard- 
ly think farmers have anything to fear 
from such a trust, because its existence will 
depend upon the degree to which it keeps 
prices down. Should it attempt to work up 
prices unreasonably, this would merely in- 
vite the competition of other manufactur- 
ers, or lead to home mixing, and the last 
state of the trade would be worse than at 
present. 


— rr; — 
The purple haze the mountains shroud 
and all the valley seems to fill. The brooks 
are swollen; through meadow and wood 
the mystery of life doth thrill. The pussy 
willow’s silver gray, in swamp, by pond 
and river edge, of sheltering screen and cool 
retreats, from summer heat give living 
pledge. In gnarled old apple trees whose 
sturdy strength a thousand storms defied, 
a bit of heaven’s own blue is seen, and from 
the naked limbs the robin’s roundelays are 
tried. From sheltered swamps where sun- 
beams steal there comes the redwing’s note, 
and heavenward in the early morn the 
sparrow’s matins float. The bluejay’s 
harsh, discordant scream gives way to love 
notes clear and sweet as e’er at eventide 
with measured stroke the vesper bell the 
close of day doth greet. On every tree 
that stands alone within the meadow’s 
broad confines, the hawk keeps watch, 
against the sky in silhouette his form out- 
lines. The crows, grown garrulous, in noisy 
flocks discuss the issues of the day. Along 
the river’s brush-grown bank the crafty 
mink in silence steals away. Here and 
there in sheltered spots, warmed by the 
climbing sun, the sweet Mayflower blooms 
unseen, and in damp, warm places one by 
one, close curled like fists raised in defiance 
of winter’s lessening strength, the ferns 
push upward, and on all the trees the brown 
buds swell until at length they burst re- 
vealing the tender green that sets the world 
to song. 
a 
For the time being the fight in the east 
in the interests of pure dairy products has 
been transferred to Pennsylvania. In that 
state a law has been in effect since 1885 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
imitations and substitutes of butter and 
cheese. A strony effort is now being made 
to have this repealed, and the bill provid- 
ing for this, well on its way to Governor 
Stone, seeks to secure the admission of 
oleo “in such manner as will advise the 
consumer of its real character.’’ There’s 
the rub. It is the innocent consumer who 
is ever and always imposed upon, not to 
speak here of the harm done the 
farmer and dairyman whose product is 
compelled to compete with butter frauds. 
A national law put into operation, impos- 
ing a tax of 10c,per pound on all oleo color- 
ed yellow, would at once accomplish that 
which the dairy interests of all our great 
agricultural states have so long endeavor- 
ed to secure—ample protection for an un- 
sophisticated, product. 





The prominent part kaffir corn now 
plays in the agriculture of the states 
where rainfall is often deficient and sun- 
shine is plentiful, Kansas, Nebraska, Ok- 
lahoma, is an illustration of the occasional 
great value of an _ introduced crop. So 
many foreign field and garden crops highly 
praised have been disappointing that farm- 
ers are naturally suspicious of them. Any- 
thing at all promising should be tried, but 
it is usually wisest to let experiment sta- 
tions make the first thorough tests. Then 
if they report favorably try the crop on 
your own farm in a small way. 





In Thinning Stone Fruits, the work 
should be done so early that the tree will 
not have to bear and develop a lct of 
useless material. The process of thinning 
relieves at once the overburdened tree and 
later in the season the overburuened mar-< 
ket, 








Suggestions as to Growing Rape. 





There is a mistaken idea that rape must 
be. grown, harvested and cured as hay. If 
it is remembered that this crop resembles 
rutabaga tops, turnips without any bulb 
development, it will be seen that it is 
scarcely practicable to cure rape and use it 
as hay. It must either be pastured by 
sheep, hogs or cattle, or must be cut and 
fed to them while green. In cool, moist 
climates there is no question as to its value 
for sheep and hogs. It has been thoroughly 
tested in the northern states and has been 
a standard crop for many years in England 
and Canada among growers of sheep. Its 
use for cattle and hogs is confined chiefly 
to America. It will grow on almost any 
kind of rich soil, usually attaining a hight 
from 12 to 18 inches in six weeks, and when 
full grown is often three or four feet high. 
The yield varies with the soil and climate, 
but as high as 25 tons per acre have been 
secured. 

It can be sown broadcast or in drills 
about 30 inches apart. If sown in drills it 
can be cultivated. In broadcast seeding, 
use from 4 to 5 Ibs per acre and if drills 
are employed in seeding sow from 2 to 3 
lbs. For early summer grazing, rape can 
be sown about oat seeding time in April or 
early in May. For late pasture it can be 
sown in June or July, or even in August. 
If sown with oats, which is practicable in 
some localities, the seeding of oats should 
be light, say about 1% bu per acre. The 
rape will make a slow growth until the oats 
are harvested, then it will come forward 
quickly and soon furnish good pasturage. 
It can also be seeded in corn fields by sow- 
ing broadcast before the last cultivation. 
The corn shades the crop during the early 
growth, and when it has attained a hight 
of 6 or 8 inches lambs can be turned in and 
pastured. When sown in corn it has been 
found advisable to use 2 lbs of rape seed to 
1 lb of good flat turnip per acre. This mix- 
ture has also been profitably used when 
seeding with oats. 

When from 10 to 12 inches high stock can 
be turned in to pasture upon it. If heavy 
animals like cattle are to be pastured, the 
ground should be moderately firm or the 
roots will be damaged by tramping. At the 
beginning always look out for bloating. To 
prevent this, cattle and sheep should be 
turned into the rape- field from a good pas- 
ture or after having been fed grain. If 
hungry they will eat great quantities at 
once and loss is almost sure to occur. After 
the animals have been accustomed to the 
rape, which will be in a week or two, they 
can be allowed to eat all they want. There 
is no danger with hogs. Feed them all they 
want from the beginning. 

By far the best variety is the Dwarf Es- 
sex, which has been thoroughly tested. It 
is because of the poor kinds of seed that 
have been sold throughout the country that 
so many farmers have an_ unfavorable 
opinion of rape. To be on the safe side 
always sow the Dwarf Essex. A compara- 
tively small area will support a large num- 
ber of sheep for a short time. It has been 
found that ‘three acres will keep 100 head 
of sheep for three or four weeks. They 
should be fed during this time a small 
amount of grain. 


a a 
Effect of Cold on Seeds—Wheat, oats and 
certain grass seeds were chilled to 312 de- 
grees below zero in liquid air and kept at 
that temperature for periods of varying 
lengths. They were then planted and the 
usual proportion sprouted. Other tests in- 
dicate that few of the hardier kinds of 
seeds or grains are injured by freezing or 
by ordinary zero temperatures so long as 
they are kept in a dry place. Wheat known 
to be 3000 to 5000 years old, found in Egyp- 
tian mummies, has been successfully ger- 
minated and we believe matured its seed. 





Legumes for Improving the Soil— 
Much interest has been created by the 
recent paragraph on this subject, Page 443, 
American Agricuiturist for April 8, ’99. One 
of the very best legumes is the cowpea, It 





FIELD CROPS 


not only does well at the south, but if 
planted at the north in June or even 
later often makes a heavy growth for plow- 
ing under, Serradella, horse bean, 
vetch, crimson clover or common clover, are 
also popular leguminous plants: Any of 
the larger seedsmen have these seeds, such 
as Peter Henderson & Co of New York, 
and W. Atlee Burpee & Co of Philadelphia. 





The Differences in Prices for fertilizer 
materials are carefully ascertained by the 
Connecticut experiment station. The first 
column below shows the average wholesale 
market price during 1898 at New York city 
for big lots sold direct to manufacturers; 
the second column shows what the same 
stuff cost the Connecticut farmer delivered 
at his nearest railroad station in retail lots. 
The figures justify a more general use of 
cottonseed meal, acid phosphates and high 
grade sulphate of potash. 


Whole- Re- 

sale tail 

inNY inCt 

Nitrogen in nitrate of soda..... 11.0 13.5 
Nitrogen in sulphate of am- 

monia ... sslkbe 648 

’ Nitrogen in ‘cottonseed ‘meal. 7 11.5 

Potash in muriate. wae 4.8 

Potash in double sulphate.. 4.09 5.8 

Potash in high grade sulphate.. 4.1 4.& 


Phosphoric acid in ——— fine _ 


grade BO) TOG, csc kc kde 2.5@3 3@4.6 
Phosphoric acid in dis bone 
RMD ka acid Caden eesaadaese aa 6@7 





Indian Wheat Crop Below Normal— 
Contrary to what was generally believed a 
month ago, the prospect of the Indian 
wheat crop harvested in April is not uni- 
formly good. In the district of Bengal, 
which is one of the less important as a 
wheat grower, the promise is distinctly 
good, while“in five other large districts the 
condition is far from s&tisfactory to pro- 
ducers. During the Indian cereal year end- 
ed April 1, total exports from that country 
were 37,600,000 bu, compared with only 
4,300,000 bu one year ago and 3,500.000 bu 
two years ago. Last year’s exports were 
the largest in many years. * It is too early 
to even estimate as to the exportable sur- 
plus from the new crop now being har- 
vested. 

Honey is Higher—With greatly reduced 
stocks of Cal extracted honey in nearly all 
markets an advance has taken place to 
8@9c per Ib. 


The Advantage of Milk Aeration is ap- 


preciated by many farmers, although not 
understood by all. Aerating means the ex- 
posing of the milk to air in such a way as 
to completely remove all animal heat, ani- 
mal odors, etc. As a result decay in milk 
is retarded and its flavor improved, and 
so with that of the butter and cheese made 


from it. A very good device for the pur- 
pose is the Champion milk cooler and 
aerater, manufactured by the Champion 


Milk Cooler Co, Cortland, N Y. Write them 
for their free book, Milk, which fully ex- 
plains the method, mentioning this paper. 








It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
7/« big hill if 
¥ 
* you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


pesen row and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle. 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL, CO. 











Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for over 25 years. Their 
sale has increased in that 


time from nothing to over 


50,000 tonsa year. The 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Co. 
has ample capital and exper- 
ience to produce fertilizers of 
unsurpassed crop-producing 
power at low prices to the 
farmer. 


See local agents, or send 
to us for free copy of our 
new Catalogue. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 
68 Broad St., New York. 
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Self-oiling, 

Best Governed, 

Acknowledged 
be the a ¢ 


Do Ww é -R AND Mi 
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IRON PIPE 


OrEH INncH BLACK 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 


For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 
Trwo cENTS Fer Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD-;-trom 
ee her iffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
fing, Plumbing Material,Hardware eClothing, 
Dry Goods, and Sh 1 . 
, &e., ze. <p att and Shoes, Took XM schiner, 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥: «35th & Iron Bte. 


D 0 G S OTHER COUNTRIES. 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breed- 
ing, training and management,in health and disease; 
comprising all the essential part. of the two standard 
works on dogs by “ ae Ee ” It describes the best 
game and hunting —— in America. Con over 
one hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most noted 
dogs in both continents, making together with chapters 
by American writers, the most > ones dog 
published. Clotu, 12mo. Postpaid, 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!., New York. 
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SAVE MONEY! 


BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get -q 4 benefit of salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire production 


goes 


lactory tofarm. Write for free samples an 


book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
An Enterprising Patron. 


Such is George W. Dickinson of Keeney- 
ville, who for many years has given much 
time and labor to grange work, thus aiding 
in making his 
own county the 
banner county in 
Pa, it having 38 
subordinate 
granges with a 
membership of 
more than 3000. 
Brother Dickinson 
was also active 
in the organiza- 
tion of Tioga Co 
grange Fire Ins 
Co, which is now 
carrying the risks 
on $2,000,000 in- 
sured property. 
He was a mem- 
ber of the execu- 
tive committee of 
1893 to 1898. Is 
past master of Ti- 





oga Co Pomona grange. 

Born in Tioga Co, Pa, Nov 15, 1845, son of 
Nathaniel Dickinson, one of the pioneers 
of Tioga Co, was educated in the common 
schools and academies of the county and 
graduated from Binghamton commercial 
college in 1865. Made teaching a profes- 
sion several years, then settled on a farm 
and has since made farming his principal 
occupation, giving much attention to 
dairying and stock raising. 

NEW YORK. 

-Newark conferred final degrees on 38 
candidates, State Master Norris assisting. 
Dinner was served to 350, including 50 from 
Lyons grange. The program included: 
tlad to see you, Master J. Hartnagle; 
Thank you, Master G. B. Shepherd, Lyons; 
Ourselves, who is like us? State Master E. 
B. Norris; Outsiders, as they see us, Rev 
H. C. Moyer; Brains and breeches, Mrs M. 
Lovejoy; The agricultural press, C. C. Abbe 
of American Agricu:turist; Weeds, agricul- 
tural and otherwise, Rev A. P. Burgess; 
Looking backward, Mrs J. D. Reeves; 
music, ‘grange choir. 

The main question discussed in the 31 
granges of JetiersonCo during Feb and Mar 
has been the 2c a mile railroad fare for the 
RW &ORR. The granges are unani- 
mous in demanding that such a bill be 
passed. Assemblyman Bryan of this coun- 
ty introduced the bill in the legislature. 
The 5 per cent interest bill has also re- 
ceived a good deal of attention, but the 
granges are not all united on that as on the 
railroad bill. Jefferson Co patrons are op- 
posed to any increase of the salary of 
school commissioner. Topics at Pomona at 
Watertown, What are the advantages of 
tile draining, and Are flowers worth the 
labor they require? Draining colu, sour 
lands is of great benefit; flowers were con- 
sidered worth more than their cost. 

Grange Notes. 

The Mich legislature has appointed a 
state board of assessment as urged by the 
state grange and by Gov Pingree. It con- 
sists of the governor as president, the state 
auditor and treasurer ex-officio and two 
members and a secretary who are to give 
the work all of their time. The members 
receive $5000 a year and expenses. They 
are to assess at just and equitable rates, 
all railroad, express, telegraph and tele- 
phone property in the state at actual val- 
ue instead of at net profits of the busi- 
ness, as heretofore. The grange has been 
honored by the appointment of State Mas- 
ter Horton as one of the two members. 

The Farmers’ Reliance Mutual Fire Ins 
Co of West Jersey continues in a flourish- 
ing condition with between $4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 of farm property insured, and has 
so far adjusted every loss by fire satisfac- 
tory tu all parties and paid every loss 
promptly at an annual cost to the insured 
of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent.—[Amos 
Ebert, N J. 

If any farmer is ashamed of his business 
and does not take an interest and feel a 
just pride in the advancement of agricul- 
ture it will be better for the farming popu- 
lation and for that individual that he 
should abandon farming at once and en- 
gage in some business that he can appre- 
ciate as honorable and worthy of his best 









GRANGE—TOBACCO 





efforts. If he remains a farmer and should 
he be a member of the grange he should 
change his views, look on the bright side 
of life and his business and give his best 
efforts to improve agriculture and if pos- 
sible make the grange a better school for 
improving its members in all things that 
make better farmers, better home makers 
and better’ citizens.—[National Master 
Aaron Jones. 

Farmers raise not only the food supply 
of the nation, but furnish more than 70 per 
cent of the exports from this country. 
Their importance is not yet properly rec- 
ognized. It is the mission of the grange to 
secure to the farmer this recognition. To 
this end we need to be conservative as well 
as aggressive; so in our legislative capac- 
ity we néed to digest well all matter that 
comes before us. We make no war against 
any other class and we want to make sure 
that our actions shall deserve the favorable 
consideration of other classes and thus se- 
cure their help and support w hen needed. 
[J. T. Cox. 

The great tidal wave of granges that 
came surging from over the whole country 
a few years ago has subsided, and in these 
later years there flows a small but steady 
stream of good men and women into the 
Patrons’ haven, the grange, through the 
teachings of which the cares incident to the 
life of a farmer have been materially alle- 
viated, and they have enjoyed many pleas- 
urable hours and in many instances the 
home is made more beautiful; and it 
teaches us that it is no disgrace to be a 
farmer, but it is a disgrace to be a poor 
farmer.—[Master Edmund Braddock, N J 
State Grange. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


New YorK—Growers have been deliver- 
ing leaf at the receiving points throughout 
the Onondaga section in large quantities 
and tobacco seems to be the most profitable 
crop raised last year. Prices continue to 
hold firm at 9 to 14c for good crops in as- 
sorted lots, while medium sells around 8 to 
9c and inferior at 5 to 7c. All grades of 
leaf have been in great demand. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Sales continue but in 
smaller volume; prices do not improve. 
Quite a quantity of injured leaf has been 
marketed, but it does not bring much. 
Growers are looking more favorably on the 
seedleaf variety than ever before and a 
large part of the ’99 crop promises to be 
of that sort. Seed sowing has begun. While 
seed leaf has nearly all been secured, 
growers hold considerable quantities of Ha- 
vana. Only 11 members attended the Lan- 
caster Co growers bi-monthly meeting. The 
old officers were re-elected. 

MARYLAND—The tobacco crop of 1898 is 
being shipped to some extent from Anne 
Arundel Co. Stripping and conditioning is 
still being carried on by those who have 
not finished. The crop is about one-half 
the usual quantity and quality is very 
poor. Prices are said to have advanced, 
but they will not become fixed until after 
it becomes known what quality of tobacco 
the French and German markets will re- 
quire this year. Preparations are being 
made for this year’s crop; plant beds have 
been made and plowing of land for tobacco 
is now the work of the planter. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Some very queer rulings have emanated 
from the tobacco division of the internal 
revenue department during this year of 
grace, 1899. First, the revenue collectors 
said dealers could not sell tobacco in smal- 
ler quantities than in the case, hogshead or 
bale in which it was received from the 
grower. Public opinion required the un- 
warrantable order be rescinded and it was 
promptly done. The latest is a ruling just 
made, that dealers must pack tobacco in 
cases, hogsheads or bales before offering it 
for sale. This will work a great hardship, 
for a large number of dealers in N C and 
Va markets buy exclusively from farmers 
at their barns, haul to market and sell on 
the warehouse floors. Oftener they buy af- 
ter the tobacco is unloaded at the ware- 
house, and resell: without moving or re- 
handling the piles. Many thousands of 
pounds change hands this way daily and 
the custom which has been in vogue for 
30 years was brought to a sudden stop. 


= = fi _- 
Satisfied. 

I am highly satisfied with the results from my small ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column of Amer- 


ican Agriculturist. If I have anything to sell shall call on 
you again. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and ander this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
ECCS AND POULTRY. 








OSE Comb Barred Rocks. Try our strain. We claim the ~ 
&U_ the hardiest, best-laying fowl in existence. Circular des 
ing#itheir peculiar merits, free. Eggs, two sitting 73, "$3. 


BLANEY’S, Elvilla, Pa. 





| ee yt Pekin Ducks, Rankin’s strain, great layers; also 

fine White Wyandottes from Hunter’s heavy laying strain 

Eggs. 4 er den Good hatch guaranteed. JAMES A. SWIFT, 
roh, 


J H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa., breeder of 30 leadin; g varieties 
e thoroughbred poultry. Eggs. $1 i‘? 13. Send for catalogue. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey eggs, # per ll. 











URE Breed poultry from prize-winning stock. Black ‘Minor cas, 
Single Comb White Leghorns and Light Brahmas; eggs, $1.50 
per ls. B. C, DEYO, New Paltz, N. Y. 





OSE Comb White Legheses, also Single Comb Brown, 
thoroughbred. 26 eg: Sure hatch. Great layers. 
E. JONES, North Hartland, Piieek 


{~GGS for Hatching—Buff Leghorns, Buff and Barred Ply- 
4 mouth Rocks. One dollar for fifteen. HOWARD W.£E 
MONDS, Annandale, N. J. 








ARRED Plymouth Rock E Eres. Hunter strain, 75 cents for r 13, 
$1.25 for 30, $1.50 for 39. tT. HOAGLAND, Oak Hill, N. Y. 








Bre Wyandottes, Barred Rocks: Eggs, $1; 16 varieties Str raw- 
berry plants. D. D. HUBBs, yp SERSER, Saratega Co, ¥. 











en D Plymouth Becks, ‘Hewkine- Thompesn 7. Eggs, 
$l per 15. GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. 





a Tk Buff and Barred Rocks, best strains. Eggs, ‘Lb, 15, $1; 30, 
$1.75. C. D. RUTHERFORD, Langeville, ( oO. 





oA lagpem Eggs, $1 and $2, winners 9 yrs. Catalogue 
W.G FUT TON , Stewartstown, Pa. ? 





ELGIAN Hares—A number of fine airs for sale. Write for 
price. C. H. WINEGAR, Apulia, } ° 











Wort TH Strain Single Comb Bri owe Leghorns. 
H. FRANK PULVER, Husteds, N. Y. 





Ss for $1. Brown Leghorns. C.A. KNORR, Ebensburg, 
Penn. 





LIVE STOCK. 


HORTHORN Bull Calves. Fancy Registered stock, from a fine 
combination of beef and milking blood. Sire, a son of the 
Champion St. Valentine 121014, and grandson of Gay Monarch 
92411. Dams, heavy milkers. GEO. E. TAYLOR & SON, Green» 
field, Mass. 
OGS For Sale—Sporting and pet dogs, Pigeons, Welgian 
hares. Stamps for Catalogue. PANDIS, Box 14, Lower’s 
Station, Berks Co., Penna. 








OLAND China pigs for sale. Bred from prize winners. fine 
as Prices reasonable. H. WALRATH, Minaville, Mont. 
Co., N 


ERSEYS, St Lambert ond Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulis. S. E. NIVIN, L , Landenburg, Pa. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


MPORTANT to all smali-sced plant growers. Patent Adjust- 








able Open Band Hoe and Crust Breaker. Works plants per- 
fectly as soon as the eye can detect them. Does not shiit the soil; 
fast worker. Savesits price many times in hand weeding. Se nd 


pestal for Gamriative circular with prices and nih PY ade testi 
monials. GEO, W. McCOMAS, Singer, Harford Co., Md. 





Cc .ERY Plants—Large-Rooted Celery plants, $2,100. Express 
delivered. Muck adheres to roots — live aad grow in 
transit. BEAR HEAD FARMS, Orlando, 








oo Dewey Potato—Best this season: 75 cents per 
« $2 three pounds. cone - circular and testimoniais. 
. M. MOBINSON, Manorville, 


— EE — 





re 00,000 Strawberry Plants, 25 varieties. Land and Ww ater F owl, 
lowest prices, Free Catalogue. CEDAR PARK FARM, 
Somerset, Mass. 





LACKBERRIES—Erie, Minnewaski. Raspberries, Cuthhert, 
> Miller, Marlboro. Potatoes, Burpee’s Early. YARKER, 
Charlotte, N. Y. 





Sr zeT ft Potato Plants, Bunch Yam, and Providence; $1 per 
0. . K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 








WEET Potato Plants. Bunce .. Y = $1 per 1,000, express 5 paid. 
J. HARRISON, Hattieville, 8. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


EST Sprayer on Egrth—Send Postal. card and learn 

whatto spray, when. to spray and how to-spray. Alsoa 

remedy to keep » flies from tormentn g stock. Sent free, Address 
ARTHUR & HILLIS BROS., McFail, Mo. 





EN Horse Portable Engine and Boiler, $125. Six-Horse Marine 





Engine and Boiler, $75. Good condition. F. A. BOOTH, 
Hopewell Center, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PoOvLTRY, Eggs, Apples, Potatoes. Sold on commission for 
highest prices at ‘I. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 











Fruit Growing Profitable in Delaware. 


E. G. PACKARD, 





I was born in New 
western part of the state for some time. 
Being much interested in fruit growing, 
I found that the cold climate often caused 
considerable loss, so decided to change my 
location. I went to Delaware and set- 
tled in the vicinity of Dover. I have now 
spent my 10th winter in this state and find 
that the climate is very mild, with sel- 
dom more than three cold days in succes- 


York, living in the 


sion. These are followed by warm days 
with often not even a frost at night. 
There seems to be no limit to the pos- 


sibility of fruit production in this state 
if intelligently conducted according to im- 
proved methods, Prices obtained for {fruit 
here compare favorably with those in west- 
ern New York. Of course in years of great 
overproduction fruit is cheap, but such 
years are rather exceptional. Qur near- 
ness to great city markets and excellent 
means for transportation are important 
factors. I have seen peaches sell at our 
railroad stations for as much as $1.60 per 
basket, strawberries 12c per qt, tomatoes 
32c per basket. Some growers have 20 acres 
or more of strawberries, while many others 
have from five to ten. 

Tomato growing is a prominent industry 
and canneries are located in nearly every 
village. As a rule from 6 to 10 tons of to- 
matoes are grown per acre. The contract 
price at the factory is about $6 per ton, but 
buyers at railroad stations sometimes pay 
much more. The Lucretia dewberry is 
grown quite extensively; it being the ear- 
liest blackberry on the market, and since 
it is large it brings fancy prices, 

The Kieffer pear seems to thrive remark- 
ably well, and those who were far-sighted 
and started orchards a few years ago are 
now making money. One neighbor the 
past season obtained $1200 for Kieffer pears 
grown on less than six acres. If he had 
waited 10 days more before selling he would 
have received $350 more. Another neigh- 
bor with a~much larger orchard received 
over $5000 for his crop. Grapes are exten- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Sively grown iu some sections, and as they 
get into the market before northern grapes 
they generally bring good prices. Both 
sweet and white potatoes are successfully 
grown and are generally profitable. The 
soil here is very easily worked, with no 
hills nor _ stones to interfere. The large 
bodies of water, Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays, seem to temper the climate, making 
it warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than most places in the same latitude. 
Taking everything into consideration the 
fruit growers’ future here seems bright. It 
is a fact, however, that most of the suc- 
cessful orchardists in Delaware are natives 
of the northern states. We need more en- 
terprising up-to-date farmers from New 
England and the north to help develop this 
section. 





Indorses New York Highway Legislation. 
E. G. HARRISON, U S ROAD EXPERT. 





I have had the pleasure of commending 
the law passed by the New York legislature 
last winter excepting that it did not pro- 
vide for a highway commission. My obser- 
vation of the workings of the road laws in 
many states shows me that it is necessary 
to place the workings of the law under the 
direction of a state commissioner or a high- 
way commission. The money is more wise- 
ly and economically expended, and results 
far greater than when left to officials who 
have other duties to perform. Bill 1413 seems 
to have been carefully drawn and follows 
the main features of the N J state aid law 
which has been in successful operation 
about seven years. The only suggestion I 
have to make is that there might be made 
a more definite declaration of what an im- 
proved road is. 

The New Jersey state aid law, which 
was the first state to pass such a law, gives 
the character of the road in its title, thus: 
“An act to provide for the permanent im- 
provement of public roads of this state.’ 
In the first section of the act, it 
tells what a permanent road _ is—the 
construction of a macadamized road 
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or a telford or other stone road, or a 
road constructed of gravel, oyster shells or 
other good materials, in such manner that 
the same, of whatever materials con- 
structed, will, with reasonable repairs 
thereto, at all seasons of the year be 
firm, smooth and convenient for travel. 
The state commissioner of roads in New 
Jersey requires all roads to come up to this 
standard before he grants the aid of the 
state and he is made the judge. 
I like the word permanent, 
above. The original law was for stone 
alone, but gravel and oyster shells were 
added as an amendment to suit local con- 
ditions in south New Jersey where gravel 
and oyster shells were abundant and stone 
cannot be obtained by reason of tong hauls. 
The New York bill is so good in a general 
way, I do not see how it can be changed 
for the better, excepting to meet local con- 
ditions 


as defined 


NEW JERSEY. 


Holland, Hunterdon Co, April 16—Owing 
to the cold and stormy weather farmers 
have been delayed with spring. work, Wheat 
and rye badly frozen out and that exposed 
to the cold winds of the early part of the 
month has also been ruined. Peach buds 
were badly frozen. Surveyors have located 
a route for a tramway a mile and a half 
long, to convey silica sand and white clay 
over a large mountain called Gravel hill to 
the railroad. This is proving quite ar in- 
dustry to this vicinity in giving employ- 
ment to a number of hands. 


Marksboro, Warren Co, April 16—At 


present there is no farmers’ club here, but 
there is a grange into which Frank R. Day 
is trying to infuse some life. Farmers here 
are no exception to the general rule. If one 
happens to succeed fairly well with some 
crop, next season they all follow suit and 
overstock the market. One of the innova- 
tions last year was the sowing of a few 
patches of crimson clover with good re- 
sults. Another is the planting of apple or- 
chards. Celery, too, is being more exten- 
sively cultivated, but the two principal in- 
dustries are dairying and poultry raising. 
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and levels. 
indestructible. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
| Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest ~zd@iug harrow and best pul- 


® verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


> I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis, San Francisco and other point 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINCTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILLs 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 












if a man offered you an 
outfit——clothes, shoes 
and hat—for 99 cts. ? 
You would look them 
over carefully, that’s 
what we want you to 
do with cheap fences. 


LAMB WIRE FFNCE CO, 
Adrian, Mich. 








YOUR WIRE FENCE, 


whether for pigs, poultry, sheep or cattle, shoulA 
Gand eat trite and tone in Lg as it did in February. 


Wh 
PAGE. W ov <n v IRE F ENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Aj SutFENGE MACHINES 


Si0: ake this ane mene other 


styles of F 
PA ok ror DELIVERING 
STATION. Ager — scan eae 
Farm and Yard Gates, also 


Wite, Ratchets, é&c. Fall in- 
formation for postal. x G, 


Eureka Fence Co. Richmond, Ind 














wire, 
to 7 rods a day. New Wire 


12 to 22c. per Rod 
Makes the best fence on earth. 
We send Machines on trial. 
Were Awarded First Premium and 


Gold Medal 


on Machines, Farm and Orna- 

mental Fence at Omaha Ex- 

position. Plain, Barbed and 

Goll Spring Wire 

is Farm and Ornamental Fence 

to the farmer at wholesale 

Illustrated Catsboqes 

prices for the asking. Address 
KITSELMAN anos. 

Box 218 Ridgeville, ind. 


Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock ané 
fence stay fe the wire and 
hangson. It’s *‘a fence stay 
that will stay.” No twist 
ing, straining or breaking 
of wires; no shaking loose o2 
slipping. Makes the most 
Frigid, «trongest, most dur- 

able fence that can be made 
Any kind o wire may be 



















\ out of wire. 
i . It can be built with a hammer, 

Re ped as easy as nailing — The cheapest 
© wire tence mad “hesponsible and reliable 

WE WANT AGENTS. men only. Exclusive ter- 
titory given to the rightmen. Write ne Soar for or terms 


© 4s 1 
CHANDLEE PENCE CO. 11'S. Howard &t.. Baltimore, Md. 










LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 

88 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 
ae pickets or wire stays of 
any kin 





to any old fence or building new fence, 











snofMOE FOR, LAWNS AND, SEMETERIEE yg 


jenee with or 3 without ca Ay Cg cable barbed. 


try, Garden 
DE 2 KALB FENCE C co., 6 High St., DE KALB, iLL. 
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NEW YORK. 


Easton, Washington Co, April 17—Farm- 
ers are drawing manure and cutting wood. 
Meader & Van Buren have their new saw- 
mill running at E. Conklin’s. H. Chapin 
has sold his mill to parties near Lakeville. 
Paul Wilbur has rented his farm. Frank 
Hillman is working his own farm. Farm- 
ers are sending their cream to Mechanics- 
ville creamery, Charles Thompson gather- 
ing it. The cheese factory at South Easton 
wil! open this week. Fred Romp was in 
town recently buying new milch cows. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, April17—The weather 
in March was very severe on wheat; 
no snow to cover it. Potatoes Tic 
in loral markets. There have been 
more auctions this spring than’ for 
many years. Asa rule stock ‘has sold high, 
while farm tools have sold very low. Farm- 
ers are working up their summer supply of 
wood, hauling manure and trimming fruit 
trees. The weather was not severe enough 
in this section to injure fruit buds. Stock 
came through the winter in good condition. 


Milton, Saratoga Co, April 17—Peter and 
Michael Redding have bought the Valley 
View farm, adjoining the county farm, near 
Ballston Spa. It contains 125 acres and 
brought $9500. The price included farm im- 
plements, six cows and a team of horses. 
Tenant farmers are making the usual num- 
ber of changes this spring. On account of 
the prevailing low prices for farm produce 
many farms have no tenants. Hendrickson 
& Co, who bought up all the apples in 
this vicinity last fall, have been shipping 
them to Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore at $5 to 6 per bbl. The price 
paid last fall was $2. The Baldwins kept in 
excellent condition, but Greenings rotted 
about one-fourth. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, April 15— 
Rev Mr Van Norden has gone into farming. 
He has bought a variety of farming imple- 
ments, put up a wind mill that will carry 
the water te his 40 barrel tank, horse barn 
and lower barn where water is supplied for 
each cow. The creamery is well furnished 
with churn, butter worker, tanks, hot and 
cold water, ice box, etc. He has a separator 
of the De Laval improved pattern, and has 
bought 28 registered Jersey cows and a 
thoroughbred Jersey bull. He has also 
bought a fine team of Georgia mules and 
has secured excellent help, which is a very 
important item, First class hay is plenti- 
ful at $12 per ton. Corn is 55c per bu, 
oats 45¢c per bu, butter 25c per lb. Cows are 
lower, with littke demand at $30 to 40 per 
head. John Russell has several head of 
fine Jersey cows. Roads are quite muddy 
and will need a good deal of working this 
spring. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, April 17—Several 
cabbage growers in Stafford and vicinity 
sold their crop last fall for $35 per ton. de- 
livered in Stafford, and are now lamenting 
their mistake, as 45 is being offered. It is 
predicted that a large acreage will be 
grown the coming season. Fruit prospects 
are said to be very favorable at present. 
Nearly aM the fruit growers have decided 
to thoroughly spray their ‘orchards. The 
winter was very injurious to the wheat 
crop; many fields are looking gray, with no 
life visible. Numerous auction sales have 
taken place and have been largely attended. 
Stock has wintered well and most of the 
farmers have an abundance of fodder on 
hand. Hay is plentiful, the ruling price be- 
ing from $5 to 7 per ton. Potatoes are now 
on the market at 60 to 65c per bu. The 
sugar season is about closed and has not 
been very profitable. Charles Tufts ship- 
ped 100 lbs of sugar to Florida for 10c per 
Ib, freight added. New milch cows are 
somewhat scarce and high. 

Torry, Yates Co, April 15—March was 
rather hard on wheat. Potatoes are selling 
at 60c per bu, which is 28c more than they 
sold for last fall. Many are buying their 
clover seed, paying from $4.50 to 5 per bu. 
Quite a number are contracting with T. S. 
Burns, who represents the Binghamton 
factory, to grow sugar beets. Grape trim- 
ming is nearly over. Many are pruning 
their apple trees, while others are draw- 
img manure and cutting wood. 

Williamson, Wayne Co, April 15—March 
was a severe month for wheat and grass; 
much freezing and thawing without any 
snow to speak of to protect the roots. 
Wheat, however, is looking fair. Very lit- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


tle farm work done as yet and only a small 
amount of manure drawn out. On April 3 
Uncle Benjamin Hance, 84, went to Pal- 
myra on business. This completed, he 
started for home, but while yet on Main 
street in Palmyra village he was seen to 
fall from his carriage and when picked up 
was dead. Mr Hance was a prominent 
resident of Williamson for over half a cen- 
tury. He was supervisor of the town for 
15 years. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co, April 18—March 
was very unfavorable for winter wheat. 
When the snow came the latter part of 
Dec, early sown wheat with a fair growth 
was looking very well, but since that time 
it has been protected by snow only a small 
portion of the time, and the many hard 
freezings have browned the top. Late sown 
did not get a very large growth, and it is 
feared the root is injured. It is thought 
that fruit buds are damaged but little yet 
in this section, except: peaches. No farm- 
ing done yet except drawing out manure. 
Potatoes are 55 to 58c per. bu. There will 
be an average acreage of potatoes planted 
this season. 


The State Experiment Station at Geneva 
has published the annual report of its di- 
rector, Prof W. H. Jordan, as Bulletin 153. 
It is a document that every farmer in the 
state ought to get and read with the clos- 
est attention. It gives a good illustrated 
description of the various depaftments of 
the experiment station’s work, equipment, 
etc. The new biological laboratory for work 
with milk, butter, cheese, incubators, ete, 
is a credit to the state. Muck attention 
is being given to poultry. Dr Jordan has 
sclved the problem of disseminating the re- 
sults of the station’s work by issuing short 
popular summaries or bulletins from time 
to time in editions of 32,000 copies, while 
only a very small edition of the complete 
technical bulletin is required for use of 
scientists, libraries, etc. The institution is 
doing splendid work and is deservedly pop- 
ular. If every farmers’ club in the state 
could make at least one excursion to this 
irstitution and hold a meeting there, the 
farmers would be still better pleased with 
it. The station has also published an in- 
teresting bulletin on the common apple tree 
tent caterpillar that does so much damage 
in summer and fall, and on _ spraying 
against the spring canker worm, 


A Profitable Sow—Dwight Bardeen of 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co, has a sow that 
last month gave birth to 17 pigs. All lived 
and are doing nicely. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Warren Co—The weather has been cold 
and wintry. Mud is as deep as was ever 
known. March was changeable, yielding 
a great harvest to the manufactur-rs of 
maple sweets. Stock has wintered well, and 
hay is cheap. Farmers are well satisfied 
with silos where they were well made and 
the corn put in at the right time. Potatoes 
are scarce as many were frozen during the 
extreme weather in the winter. Cows are 
high and but few offered for sale at any 
price. Sheep higher than for many years 
and horses looking up. Fruit prospects 
good. Meadows were damaged somewhat 
by freezing while the ground was bare. 


Stewartstown, York Co, April 17—J. M. 
Jofdan,-in addition to general farming, 
keeps from 15 to 18 head of cows and plants 
from 15 ‘to 20 acres of potatoes. J. W. An- 
derson is giving much attention to his 
young orchards of apple and peach trees. 
Harry L. Leib is one of the leading farm- 
ers engaged in dairying and fruit growing. 
J. B. Gable cans corn and does general 
farming. Milton Smith is one of the most 
up-to-date farmers in this section and sec- 
retary of the farmers’ club. He grows 
crimson clover, keeps a dairy and feeds 
balanced rations. The farm products of 
this section are varied. Many potatoes are 
grown here, but the crop was almost an 
entire failure last year. Hay was a paying 
product here a few years ago, but owing to 
the low prices now many farmers have 
tu.ned their attention to dairying. The 
milk is taken to creameries, and at pres- 
ent prices for butter the farmers are mak- 
ing some money. Cows have advanced in 
price more than a third during the last two 
years. More onions will be planted here this 
year than ever before. Crimson clover has 
not been largely grown, but is gradually 
coming into favor. Last year nearly all the 
seed sown was destroyed by wet weather. 
All who have used it speak very highly of 











it as a fertilizer. Nearly all the leading 
farmers here buy the materials and mix 
their phosphate, and since they have been 
doing this, agents have had to reduce the 
prices of their fertilizers. There is a farm- 
ers’ club here with a membership of about 
75. The meetings are held at the homes of 
the members once in two weeks. For three 
years the club has held a picnic in August. 
Last year, owing to the failure of the fruit 
and potato crops, a corn carnival was held 
instead and the exhibit of corn was fine. 
Wheat has wintered well, and although it 
has made very little growth this spring,very 
little of it seems to be winterkilled. The 
peach crop has been annihilated and a 
great many young trees were killed by the 
cold. A great number of trees have been 
girdled by mice and rabbits. 

Fertilizers Analyzed—Bulletin No 44, 
just issued by the department of agricul- 
ture, contains the official analyses of 950 
samples of commercial fertilizers. In addi- 
tion to the official analysis of each sample, 
the lists shgw the price at which it sold 
at the station at which the selection was 
made and its comparative commercial value 
per ton. The bulletin also contains the 
fertilizer law of 1879 and explains the man- 
ner in which the valuations are made. The 
bulletin can be secured free of cost by ad- 
gaa Dept of Agriculture, Harrisburg, 

a. 


MARYLAND. 


Royal Oak, Talbot Co, April 17—Some 
farmers around here are trying fancy poul- 
try to sell for breéding purposes. Crimson 
clover has been tried here, but is not very 
popular; it does not make good hay. Last 
year’s wheat crop was poor. 


DELAWARE. 


Interesting Results in several lines of 
work are being reported from the agricul- 
tural experiment station in connection with 
Delaware college at Newark. Bulletin 43 
describes work with tuberculosis of cows 
that indicates favorable curative effects 
for tuberculin in mild cases. Anthrax in 
cattle and horses has been protected 
against by vaccinating the stock each 
spring. The disease has come from moroc- 
co shops where imported hides were worked 
that were infected with anthrax. Where 
cerebro-spinal meningitis has occurred in 
horses they were in every case fed on 
brewers’ grains, and the station is trying 
to find out whether the germ of the disease 
was introduced from that source. Cleanli- 
ness in the care of swine is advised, which, 
together with pasturing and the Salmon 
preparation, has greatly reduced the loss 
from disease and swine plague. Milk in- 
spection is becoming an important matter, 
and Bulletin 43 gives some points on this 
subject that dairymen should heed. It also 
points out that basic slag, when bought at 
from $9 to 13.50 per ton, is a cheaper sourcé 
of phosphoric acid than ground bone. An- 
other bulletin, 44, gives some interesting 
results with sorghum. 

The Delaware State Fair has secured an 
annual $1500 appropriation from the legis- 
lature for the payment of premiums and 
plans are now being laid for a grand fair 
this year with one of the largest horticul- 
tural exhibits ever made on the -peninsula. 
With this end in view the premium list will 
be larger than ever before and special ef- 
forts will be put forth to secure exhibits 
from all the leading fruit growers. P 


FSMP A. 


Work Making Substantial Progress. 


SECRETARY H. T. COON. 











I have met with several sections since 
our Binghamton meeting of Mar 30, and in 
every instance the meetings were large and 
enthusiastic. Also in every instance were 
resolutions umanimously adopted to sign no 
contract presented by N Y dealers; to stand 
by central officers and executive committee 
and to take any measures advised by such 
officers even to the withholding milk from 
market. Our so-called delay has only 
shown us our strength. We now have 2 
powerful organization and our .members 
are “ecoming more aroused and determined 
ever, day. New members are constantly 
coming in and new sections being formed. 
I would advise all sections who wish to 








join the F S M P A to organize at once. 
We are now taking in new members and 
desire that all should improve the opportu- 
nity before negotiations are closed with 
contracting parties. We have the shipping 
territory nearly cevered. There are only a 
few remaining stations and these are ke- 
ing brought into line as rapidly as possible. 
Our aim is to control all the milk going 
into the N Y¥Y market and none other; only 
a very small per cent of milk now con- 
troled by our organization is made into 
butter or cheese. We are not organizing 
the butter and cheese market, neither are 
we opening up new territory. 

Another suggestion I would like to an- 
swer through these columns. I do not 
think we would need an organization jour- 
nal if each member of our ass’n would pro 
vide himself with American Agriculturist. 
This is the-only paper which has given us 
any material iid in our fight, and a care- 
ful perusal of its columns from week to 
week will keep us all in touch with the 
work. We also suggest that all sections 
follow the example of those who gave. us 
so good a report of their work in the issue 
of April 15. There is nothing discouraging 
in present outlook. Received letters from 
N Y saying work is being carried on sat- 
isfactorily and promises success. Our ex- 
ecutive committee are diligent and are 
leaving nothing undone which will hasten 
our ultimate triumph. Just stand. Do not 
push the committee too hard. They are 
working with all possible speed. 

ee 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue liberal. 
Prices are held at the former quotation, 
surplus price $1 19 p can of 40 qts, exchange 
rice 2%4c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources In 40-qt 
cans for week ended Apr-17 were as follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& WestRR 27,297 940 522 
N Y¥ Central. 18,984 230 275 
N Y. Ont & West, 28,254 1,786 — 
West Shore. 15,652 609 290 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,103 181 79 
NY & Putnam, 3.101 — 75 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 - _ 
N J Central, 2.310 7& _ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 = 
Other sources, 4.650 od — 
Totaf receipts, 168,976 4,383 1,241 
Daily av this week, 24,139 626 177 
Daily av last week, 24,422 498 165 
Cor week last year, 22,931 493 161 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Future of the Hop Industry. 





A personal investigation of the hop yards 
and the whole industry on the’ Pacific coast 
and in British Columbia just concluded, an 
intimate knowledge of the situation in New 
York state, and close familiarity with the 
industry in England and Europe, enable 
us to form a tolerably clear judgment of 
present tendencies in this peculiar, inter- 
esting and fluctuating business. The mat- 
ter is discussed very fully in my forthcom- 
ing book on The Hop: Its Culture and Cure, 
Marketing ang Manufacture, which work 
is the result of many years’ experience in 
collecting the data about this industry from 
all parts of the world, during which I have 
had the co-operation of practical experts 
among growers; dealers and _ brewers 
every where. 

The natural advantages of the Pacific 
coast as a hop producing section are cer- 
tainly very great. Heretofore, however, 
there has been too much carelessness 
among hop growers there and the industry 
has done its best only in the hands of ex- 
perts. There is a tendency for the business 
to concentrate more and more into fewer 
hands, who cultivate large areas under the 
most scientific methods and with the great- 
est economy. New York state and England 
can compete with the coast only. by the 
most thorough culture. The greater en- 
hancement in the value of land on the coast 
is partially evening up the conditions there 
with those that prevail in New. York, but 
Still leaves a large margin of advantage 
over hop yards in Kent. 

No material increase in the acreage of 
hops seems to pe contemplated this year, 
either east or west, but many ofthe yards 
that were neglected a year or two back are 
this season being put into proper condition 
and under favorable circumstances a 


AMONG THE FARMERS 













MILK TRUST 


ITAL 
$100,000,000 


WE WANT 20.000CANS 
OF MILK DAILY. 


























Agent of Trust (speaking to dealer who 
represents the wholesale and retail milk 
trade of Greater New York): - “Now, sir, 
you see all the milk that we want is offered 
by the farmers, independent of you dealers. 
Your routes aren’t worth anything. But if 
you will sell out your business to the trust 
at its own price, ——”’ 

Dealer: ‘““‘Why, man, we’re ready now to 
go into the trust on any basis you say. 
Then we can together get the milk at our 
own price, way under what your trust has 
offered.”’ 

Agent of Trust: “That’s so. We'll work 
together and the farmer be ——!”’ 


somewhat larger area may be harvested 
this fall than last. Our advice, however, 
would be to plow up the old or neglected 
yards and concentrate attention on the 
smaller area. The one great object we 
have got to keep constantly before us in 
this hop industry is quality rather than 
quantity. It is the peculiarities of quality 
that will maintain hop growing on the con- 
tinent and in England, but if our American 
hop planters will constantly strive to im- 
prove their hops, it is only a question of 
time before they can* monopolize the great 
bulk of the world’s hop trade. Where this 
is done intelligently and every detail of the 
business managed thoroughly, we believe 
hop growing will for many years continue 
to be a good business in the United States 
and British Columbia, especially for those 
who are careful to avoid the dangers of 
speculation. It is hardly likely that ex- 
traordinarily high prices will prevail for 
years, unless some unexpected climatic con- 
dition should produce a very marked 
world’s shortage. The great point to be 
aimed at is to so systematize production as 
to be able to meet the market at whatever 
valuation may be current and still afford 
a fair margin of profit. When hop growing 
is run on this basis, the planter will come 
out ahead, even in poor years, while in 
years of good prices, he will make very 
handsome profits, 

On general principles, the outlook to-day 
is as good for fair values next fall as it was 
a year ago. Indeed, the prospects are 
much better than then on some accounts. 
We incline to take a hopeful view of the 
general situation, but find little to justify 
expectations of a high old boom, which, in 
our judgment, would -be one of the worst 
things that could befall the industry. The 
real weakness in this hop business is the 
loose, disjointed and unsystematic method 
of marketing hops. We have urged grow- 
ers toco-operate, and American Agriculturist 
is more than ready to assist them in every 
possible way, but they have got to take 
hold themselves. Nobody else will help 
our growers. Their voluntary organiza- 
tions have been well enough so far as they 
went, but lacked cohesion, and therefore 
were not strong enough for effective work. 
It may be that the methods of pooling is- 
sues adopted by the prune orechardists of 
the Pacific coast, or of the raisin growers 
of California, or of the vineyardists of the 
same state might be applied to the hop in- 
dustry. Certainly the crop is one that can 
be readily preserved for an indefinite length 
of time and that can be graded true te 
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WAS THAT MILK DEAL MANIPULATED LIKE THIS? 


Sec’y Coon (speaking for F S MP A to 


the Milk Trust Agent): ‘Well, the farmers 
have come up to the scratch in good faith, 
have given us authority to sell their milk 
to your syndicate at the price you offered, 
and we are here to make the contract.” 

Agent of Trust: ‘‘Well, just tell the farm- 
ers it’s all right, and we will sign that little 
contract in a few days.” 

Then it is presumed that either the syn- 
dieate got scared, or it was “taken care 
of” by the dealers, as shown in the ac- 
companying cut. But two can play at that 
game, The farmers control the milk, with- 
out which no city combination in the milk 
trade can stand for a single day. 


sample. If now, instead of continuing to 
sell individually, there could be put in force 
businesslike co-operation in marketing the 
crop only as fast as consumption required 
and through a limited number of agencies, 
better prices ought to be secured as well 
as important economy in commissions and 
other charges. At the same time, a system 
of advances to those who are in need of 
money could be devised that would supply 
their pressing needs and enable them to 
pool their crops with the rest. Some out- 
siders would denounce this scheme as a 
trust, but we leave it to any sensible hop 
grower, farmer or business man whether 
this is not one of the most important re- 
forms the situation demands. 





CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 17@18 
prime, 15@16 
low to medium, 11@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@12 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, . 18 
prime, 16@17 
low to medium, 11@14 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at- New York 
compare thus: ny , 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$350 p 100 lbs, pork rib 6 50, live veal calves 6c 
p lb, dressed 10@12c, dressed chickens 14c p 
lb. ducks and geese 14c, fresh nearby eggs 
14@20c p dz, kale 50c p bu, spinach 1. 25, 
dandelions 1 25, watercress 30c._p dz bchs, 
lettuce 1@1 25, mint 50c, parsley 50c, ra- 
dishes 50c, cucumbers 1 50, cauliflower 1 25 
@1 50, pie plant 9@10c p lb, squash 2c p Ib, 
potatoes 75@80c p bu, red or yellow onions 
1, turnips 35@40c, cabbages 1 p @z, beets 6c 
p * carrots 60c, parsnips 90c, apples 4@35 
p 1, 

At New Haven, poultry quiet and firm. 
Chickens 11@12c p Ib 1 w, 14@15c d w, roos- 
ters 7%c 1 w, broilers, frozen 20@22c d w, 
turkeys 12%@13c 1 w, 14@15c d w, ducks 12 
@12%c d w. Potatoes advancing. Hebrons 
85@95c p bu, Burbanks 80@90c, Rose $1@1 05, 
red onions 80@85c, yellow 90c@1, turnips 25 
@30c, carrots 2 p bbl, parsnips 60c p bu, 
beets 60c, cucumbers 12%c ea, spinach 2 25 
@3 25 p bbl, radishes 40c p dz, lettuce 75@ 
90c, rhubarb 8%c p Ib. Corn 44@46c p bu, 
oats 35@36c, bran 17@18 p ton, loose hay 12 
@14, baled 11@15, clover 9@10, rye straw 
9 50@10. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND¢ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 1898 | 1899 | 1898 an) a 
Chicago ......... 73 [1.09 | .35%4}°.30 | .26 
New York ...... 80 [1.07 40Y4) .36 } 31% 
BOSON <. sees — | — | -43%9] .39 y| .35 
Toledo ..........], .7444/1.03 36 | 31 a] 27% 
St Louis......... 7744| .99 | 34 | .28 2| 27 
Minneapolis ... | .715¢)1.01 | 3114] .29 | .26 
ere 90 |1.15 4614) 46 - | — 





PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No 2 grades Wheat Corn | Oats 
ERE 12% 30 | 26% 
- ee 73% 355% 24% 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 30,102,000 30,031,000 29,154,000 
res 29,708,000 31,861,000 34,917,000 
SR 11,060,000 11,283,000 12,746,000 








At Chicago, the full advance in wheat 
Was not maintained, yet the market has 
witnessed a number of upward spurts in 
the past week. The chief influence was 
the uncertainty regarding the coniition of 
the crop of winter wheat. A flood of damage 
reports was forwarded from many parts of 
the wheat belt, bearish operators were 
forced to take cognizance of these and 
there was also more or less investment 
buying. The states which seem to have 
su..ered most include Mo, Ill, Ind and 
Kan. Prices were pushed up _rapid- 
ly to the basis of better than 74c 
p bu for May delivery and a slight pre- 
mium for July, followed by natural reac- 
tions. Considerable nervousness has been 
manifested throughout, a tempering influ- 
ence being the belief in generally favorable 
crop outlook abroad. 

Foreigners have shown an interest on 
the buying side, yet exports of wheat 
and flour continue moderate and pub- 
lic stocks in the U S$ and Canada 
are not decreasing as rapidly as gen- 
erally expected for this time of year. 
Shipments from all countries to western 
Europe are not burdensome. San Fran- 
cisco advices point to an encouraging de- 
mand for flour for Siberia, some 25,000 bar- 
rels having been shipped thus far this 
season. More or less talk to the effect 
that spring wheat acreage in the north- 
west will show a reduction on account of 
the lateness of the season. 

In corn a fair degree of stability 
has prevailed, prices holding close 
to the level of 344% @35%ec Pp bu 
for No 2 May delivery. New motive 
has been lacking, price range narrow, sup- 
port fair but not urgent. 

Farmers have been making rapid prog- 
ress in seeding oats, owing to mcre favor- 
able weather, and this has had its influence 
in the market. In the main, however, prices 
are substantially steady around 26%4,@27c 
p bu for No 2 cash or May delivery. 

Barley has been under some neglect, of- 
ferings and demand both restricted in 
character. Undertone one of general stead- 
iness, desirable lots firm, good to fancy 
malting 44@48c p bu, off grades 40@43c. 

Grass seeds quiet but fairly steady. Tim- 
othy salable on the basis of $2 25@2 30 p 
ctl for contract prime, new crop, Sept, 
nominally 2 35@2 40. Clover offered spar- 
ingly, contract quotable around 5 85 p ctl. 


At New York, wheat traders are watch- 
ing with keenest interest reports of damage 
in middle west, but market has failed to 
show much energy. No 2 red winter wheat 
78@79ce p bu in store, flour dull. Corn with- 
out important change, selling on the basis 
of 42%@48c p bu for No 2 mixed in store 
and lc more delivered on track. No 2 mix- 
ed oats 33@33%c p bu. 

The April Grain Report of the dept of 
agri placed the average condition of win- 
ter wheat April 1 at 77.9, against 86.7 one 
year ago, 81.4 two years ago and a 10-year 
average of 84.4. The American Agriculturist 
estimate printed in our issue of April 1 
p'aced the average for the whole crop at 
82.1. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ°PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At rE potatoes $2@ 
2 25 p bbl, onions 2@3 50 p bbl, cabbage 8@ 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


12 p 100, turnips 20@25c p bu, celery 1 25 
@1 50 p dz bchs, lettuce 65@85c p dz, apples 
3@5 p bbl, cranberries 6 50@7 50. Chickens 
9@10c p lb 1 w, 10@1ic d w, turkeys 11@12c 
l w, 12%@14c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d 
w, fresh eggs 12@13c p dz. Rye straw 5@6 p 
ton, oat 3@4, clover hay 4@5, timothy 5@7, 
middlings 16@18, bran 16@17, cottonseed 
meal 21 50@22 50, corn 43@46c p bu, oats 34 
@37c. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 13@14c-p dz, chick- 
ens 12@13c p lb 1 w, 14@16c d w, turkeys 17c 
d w, ducks llc 1 w, l14c d w, potatoes 60@ 
70c p bu, onions 60@65c, asparagus $4 50@ 
5 p dz, beets 25c p bu, carrots 25c, cucum- 
bers 1 50@1 75 p dz. Corn 45c p bu, oats 40c, 
bran 17 p ton, middlings 18, loose hay 5, 
baled §¢@10, oat straw 4@6, rye 6@8. 

At Buffalo, potatoes, Rurals 68@70c p bu, 
leng white 60@62c, yellow or red onions 75c 
@$1, small mixed 40@50c, cabbage 2 50@3 p 
bbl, carrots 75@90c, parsnips 1 50@1 75, tur- 
nips 75@90c, beets 65@75c, squash 10@20 p 
ton. Dressed turkeys 13@16c p lb, chickens 
11@138c, fowls 10%@l1l%c, capons 15@lé6c, 
ducks 9@lic, fresh eggs 184%@l4ce p dz. Ch 
baled timothy hay 9 50@10 p ton, pressed 
8@8 50, loose 7 50@10, rye straw 5 50@6 50, 
wheat and oat 4@4 50. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 12@13c p dz, live 
fowls 8c p lb, dressed 10@1l1c, live turkeys 10 
@llic, dressed 12@14c, dressed ducks 12c, live 
veal 5c, dressed 7@8c, cow beef $5@6 p 100 
lbs, heavy pork 4 50. Parsnips 50c p bu, pe- 
tatoes 80@85c, onions 70@90c, beets 35@40c, 
turnips 35c, carrots 25c, cabbage 9@10c p 
head. Loose hay 5@7 p ton, oat straw 4. 

At Rochester, apples $4@4 50 p bbl, beets 
25c p bu, carrots 25c, cucumbers 2 50 p dz, 
turnips 20@25c, lettuce 25@50c p dz, potatoes 
65@70c p bu, radishes 20@25c p dz, cabbage 
5@10 p 100. Fresh eggs l4c p dz, dressed 
chickens 12@13c p lb, ducks 12c, fowls 12c, 
turkeys 12@15c. Hay 7@10 p ton, oat straw 
5@7, rye straw 10@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch Rose potatoes 80@85c p bu, Rurals 73@ 
75c, White Stars 70@73c, Globe onions $1 75 
@2 p bbl. Danvers 1 50@1 90, new cabbage 
4@5 p bbl, spinach 2 25@2 75, radishes 1 50 
@2 p 100 bchs, Baldwin apples 4@4 50 p bbl. 
Spys 4@4 50. Nearby fresh eggs 13@13%4c p 
dz, southern 12%@13c, live fowls 11%@12c 
p lb, chickens 16@18c, ducks lic. Ch baled 
timothy hay 12 50 p ton, No 1 12, No 2 10@ 
10 50, mixed 10 50, straight rye straw 8@ 
8 50, tangled 7 50@8, bran 16@17. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch white 
potatoes 65@75c p bu, onions 65@75c, lettuce 
$1 25@1 50 p bu-bx, kale 65@70c, spinach 65c, 
apples 3 50@4 50 p bbl. Fresh eggs 12%c p 
dz, duck eggs 12c, goose eggs 20c, live chick- 
ens 14@1l6c p Ib, fowls 10%c, ducks &8@lvc, 
rocsters 25@30c ea. No 1 timothy hay 12 50 
@13 p ton, clover mixed 11@11 56, clover 
10 50@11, straight rye straw 8, tangled "@ 
7 50, wheat 7@7 50, oat 7 50@8 50, bran 15 50 
@16 50, middlings 14@15. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


Nothing especially new appears in the 
market. Buyers are rather more conserva- 
tive in their purchases, and a much 
easier tone has developed on the _ best 
grades, resulting in a shading of prices. 
This is the natural condition of the mar- 
ket at this season, when demand is usual- 
ly confined closely toimmediate wants, pend- 
ing the expected increase in the make. Sup- 
plies, however, have not been burdensome, 
and holders as a rule in good shape. There 
is a good call for the lower grades of but- 
ter, suitable for bakers, or stock known as 
“packers;” and these sorts are quite firm. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22c p lb, 
prints 22@23c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 17@18c, prints 22c, 
dairy 14@16c.—At Watertown, ch farmers’ 
butter 15@l16c, fair to good 13@14c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 23c, fine 22c, N 
Y cmy 20@2I1c, dairy 18@19c.—At Buffalo, N 
Y and Pa extra cmy 20@20%c, ch 19@20c, 
western 19@20%c, dairy 18@19c, imit cmy 
16%@17c. 

At New York, some weakness is mani- 
fested under moderate demand. Western 
extra cmy 19c p Ib, firsts 18@18%c, seconds 
17@17'%4c, N Y extra cmy 19c, firsts 18@18%c, 
N Y dairy fey half-firkin tubs 18@18%c, 
firsts 171%4c, fcy Welsh tubs 18c, firsts 17%c, 
western imit cmy, fcy 17@17%c, firsts 15% 
@l6%4c, western dairy 16@16%c, western 
factory 14%@l5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, | weak 
under slow demand and pressure to sell, El- 
gin and other western separator cmy, extra 





- 









21c p Ib, firsts 20c, seconds 18@19c, imit emy 
extra 18c, firsts l6éc, ladles 13@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts more 
liberal, prices easier. Separator cmy, ex- 
tra 22@23c p Ib, firsts 20@2l1c, gathered 
cream extra 20@2I1c, firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 
18@19c, ladles 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 22c p Ib, prints 28c, dairy 15@ 
16c.—At Cincinnati, fcy Elgin cmy 21%@ 
22%c, Ohio cmy, separator 19c, gathered 
cream 17c, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, receipts quite liberal, prices 
further declined. Vt and N H extra cmy, 
asst sizes 20c p lb, northern N Y 20c, west- 
ern 20c, northern cmy firsts 19c, eastern 16 
@19c, western 19c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N Y 
l7c, firsts 15@l6c, seconds 14@1l5c, western 
13@15c, imt ecmy extra 16@l7c, ladles 
14@14'4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 12@12%c p 1b, flats 11@12c, 
skims 4@S8c, imit Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 8@10%c.—At Rochester, full 
cream, large 13@13%c, twins 13@13%c.—At 
Buffalo, full cream N Y factory 124%4@13c, 
dairy 10@lic, part skims 7@9c. 

At New York, demand continues slow, 
but prices remain firm under light receipts. 
N Y full cream fcy large colored 12@12%c p 
lb, white 12@12%c, ch 11@11%c, good to 
prime 10%4@1lic, fey small colored 12%@13c, 
white 12%c, good to ch 12@12%c, small 
light skims 9%@l10c, large 8%@9c, part 
skims 8@9c, full skims 4%@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fair 
demand. N Y full cream, fey small 12%@ 
12%c, fair to good 114%@12%c, ch large 12c, 
fair to good 11@11%c, part skims ¢@l0c, 
Swiss i11@i4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, under reduced 
supplies prices hold firm. N Y fey full 
cream, large 12%c p 1b, flats 13c, small 13c, 
Ohio 12@12'éc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, held at steady prices. 
N Y full cream cheddars 11@11%%c p 1b, Ohio 
lic, limburger 13%c, imt Swiss 15%c.—At 
Cincinnati, good to prime Ohio flat 11%¢c, 
family favorite 11%4c, twins 114%@12c, Young 
America 12%c. 

At Boston, without important change, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Mr A. H. Drake of East Brookfield, 
Mass, in sending a photograph of his po- 
tato field writes that it was a piece of sod 
with a light dressing of manure plowed in 
and Bowker’s Stockbridge potato manure 
strewn in the furrows. The estimated yie-d 
was 250 bushels per acre. 














The American Farmer knows where to 
get his money’s worth. That is why he 
buys the McCormick in vast majority. The 
great record of 189,760 machines built and 
sold in 1898, was made by the McCormick 
harvesting machine company of Chicago. 
These figures utterly transcend those of 
any other agricultural implement factory 
on earth. There is a reason for this; it 
arises from the masterly construction of 
the McCormick machines. They are the 
most modern of all machines upon the 
farm. Each machine turned out of their gi- 
gantic works possesses a genius in design, 
an accuracy in workmanship and a 
strength of material which surpasses all 
rivalry. The agriculturist who wants to be 
a happy farmer is attracted to the McCor- 
mick machines. He has the absolute cer- 
tainty of his money’s worth when he buys 
“the best in the world.” 





There Is Nothing a farmer can so fool- 
ishly waste money on or that offers a 
greater field for economy than the item of 
fencing. A cheap fence in quality, as well 
as in price, is not economy, but a good and 
strictly up-to-date fence in every particu- 
lar at a low price is true economy. In the 
coiled spring fence all of the line wires are 
of high carbon coiled spring wire, making 
it self-regulating in every particular. It 
is much stronger and better than any or- 
dinary fence and being sold to the farmer 
at wholesale price is within reach of all— 
in fact, it is bull-strong and chicken-tight 
and sold at a price below many of the styles 
of ordinary fence now on the market. It 
is manufactured by the Coiled Spring 
Fence Co, Winchester, Ind, whose adver- 
tisement has been appearing in this paper 
and who will take pleasure in sending any- 
one catalog. and full particulars for the 
asking. 

















supplies light. N Y small extra 12%@13c 
p lb, large 12@12%c, firsts 10%@llc, sec- 
onds 9@10c, Vt small extra 124%.@12%c, large 
12@121%4c, firsts 10%2@llc, seconds 9@10c, 
sage 11@13c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs | Sheep 








1899| 1898] 1899| 1898) 1899] 1898 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs -.| $5.75 $5.40 $3.95|$4.00! $5.00) $4.40 
New York........... | 5.75] 5.40! 4.25} 4.25] 5.00| 5.00 














| 
ee ee | 5.75) 5.50) 4.10) 4.05) 6.35) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... | 5.65} 5.25) 3.80) 3.90) 4.65) 4.65 
PICOSDERLE 00.00.0000 0056 5.65) 5.20) 4.10] 4.00! 5.20] 5.30 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
somewhat neglected, lacking in animation, 
with occasional periods of weakness. Most 
of the sales to dressed beef concerns and 
shippers were at $4 35@4 50 for light weight 
steers and 4 60@5 50 for fair to extra, a few 
fancy selling around 5 75. Choice light 
weight steers are just now favorites with 
butchers. 

With few exceptions the market for all 
cattle other than butcher grades has shown 
a tendency to sag, this applying particular- 
ly to dry cows and bulls, the local canning 
establishments getting some stuff at rather 
low prices, On the other hand really choice 
butcher heifers have brought figures 
around 5c, and farmers have shown. their 
faith in the future of the market by pay- 
ing as high as 6c for steer calves for feed- 
ing purposes. Country buyers insist that 
asked prices on stockers and feeders are 


too high, yet fair numbers are being 
shipped out. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy beef steers, $5 (0O@55 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@ 400 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 200@ 325 
1450 lbs. 500@5 50 Feeders, 3 85@ 400 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25@ 4 85 
Ibs. 400@465 Calves, 300 lbs up. 275@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 450@ 600 
heifers, 425@5 15 Milch cows. each, 25 00@50 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 00 


Oldtime steadiness has prevailed in the 
hog market, prices remaining close to $3 70 
@3 90 for all desirable butcher weights. 
fancy heavy commanding a premium of 10 
@20c over light weights which average 175 
@190 lbs. Rough lots and undesirable pigs 
are quotable at 3 25@3 65. Receipts during 
the first half of April were relatively small 
and the quality fair. 

Following a period of more or less de- 
pression under heavy receipts the sheep 
trade has been looking up. Receipts fair- 
ly liberal yet demand good and offerings 
absorbed without unusual effort on the 
part of salesmen. Good, fat, shorn wethers 
$4 60 to 4 75, extra unshorn 5, culls and 
mixed lots 3@4 50, heavy ewes 4 50@4 60. 
Good shorn lambs 4 75@5 15, unshorn 5@ 
5 85. A few spring lambs have sold around 
8c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand and 
steady, Monday’s arrivals were 55 cars. 
Quotations are continued: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 5°@ 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 485@510 Poor to good fat cows, 35@4 19 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 400@460 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 75@4 60 
Common, 70 to 900 lbs, 375@410 Bologna cows, phd, 800@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 50 F'sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@4i0 Veal calves, 4 C0@5 50 

Hogs receive considerable attention, 
Monday’s supply of 30 double decks selling 
at stronger prices. Medium $410, heavy 
4 05@4 10, yorkers 3 95@4 05. Sheep with- 
out important change, Monday’s receipts 
20 cars. Wool sheep 4 90@5 25, clipped 
wethers 4@4 50; lambs 4 50@6 25, do clipped 
4@5 35. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 
10c higher Monday of this week when 115 
cars came in. Sales on the basis of $4 50@ 
535 for shipping steers, fancy a premium. 
Transactions in stock cattle 4@4 75. Hog 
market without especial feature, averaging 
substantially steady and active, Monday’s 
receipts 100 cars. Common pigs 3 90, york- 
ers 4 05, choice medium and heavy 4 1v0@ 
4 15. Sheep in the usual good demand, Mon- 
day’s supply 80 cars. Desirable clipped sheep 
Selling around 450, unshorn 4 75@5 325, 
clipped lambs 5 25, unshorn 50@1 premium. 
Veal calves quotable at 5 25@5 50. 

At New York, cattle quiet, common 
grades rather dull, prices easy. Medium 
to prime native steers in good demand and 
without important change, selling at $4 560 
@5 50 p 100 lbs.. Fair to prime oxen and 
Stags 3 75@4 75, dry cows and bulls 2 50@ 
425. Veal calves in good demand at mod- 
erate prices, medium to prime 5 25@6. Hogs 
steady ana without important feature, sales 
at 4@4 25. The sheep market rather easy 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








under liberal supplies. Poor to choice 4@ 
5 50, fair clipped sheep 4, unshorn lambs 
5 50@6 75, clipped do 4 75@5 60. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans, 

At New York, the market is barely 
steady. Ch marrow beans $1 45@1 47% p 
bu, poor to good 110@1 42%, ch medium 
1 35@1 37%, poor to good 1 10@1 30, ch pea 
1 32%, ch red kidney 1 75, ch white kidney 
1 85@1 90, yellow eye 1 371%4@1 40, black 
turtle soup 1 70@1 75, Cal limas 2 50, green 
peas 1 05@1 10. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in moderate receipt and 
slow demand. Prime veals 8@814c p Ithb, 
fair to good 64%@7%c, common 4@6c, light 
pork 6@6%c, medium 5%@6c, heavy 4@5c, 
spring lambs, prime $5 50@6 50 ea. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices fluctuate, strong and 
weak by turns. Fcy new laid nearby 14%c 
p dz, av best l4c, N Y and Pa av best l4c, 
western selected l14c, southern 13%@13%c, 
duck eggs 14144@15%c, goose eggs 25@30c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, receipts of apples light, 
prices well sustained. Western N Y Bald- 
wins $3 75@4 50 p bbl, Spy 3 50@5, Ben Da- 
vis 3 50@5, russets 3 50@4, cranberries 1 90 
@2 25 p cra, Fla strawberries 32@38c p at. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, offering at easier prices. 
Coarse corn meal 84@87c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1@1 02%, grits 1 024%4@1 05, middlings 
16@17 50, winter bran 16@19, spring 15@ 
15 50, sharps 17 50@18, linseed oil meal 24, 
screenings 50@80c p 100 Ibs, cottonseed 
meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices higher under light 
supplies. Prime new timothy 72%@75c p 
100 lbs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 5714%@62%%c, No 3 
45@50c, clover mixed 45@52'4c, clover 40@ 
45c, long rye straw 35@45c. 

Promoters are endeavoring to form a 
combination of hay, grain and feed dealers 
to include interests in western Pa, West 
Va and eastern O. 

Onions. 

At New York, strictly choice stock firm, 
other sorts slow. Ct and eastern, white $3@ 
9 p bbl, yellow 2@2 75, red 2@3, Orange Co 
yellow 1@2 37 p bag, red 1@2 50, western 
yellow 1 75@2 40 bbl, red 1 75@2 50, white 
3@6, Bermuda 1 50 p cra, Egyptian 2 10@ 
2 25 p bag. 

‘ Potatoes. 

At New York, in fair supply and meeting 
a gcod demand. Me Rose $2 75@3 p sack, 
Me Hebron 2 25@2 50, N Y and western 
round 2 12@2 25 p 180 lbs, long 2@2 12, Nc 1 
Bermuda 6@7 50 p bbl, southern 2@%, 
Scotch 2@2 25 p 168 lbs, German 1 75 p 110 
Ibs. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are mostly of iced 
or frozen stock, demand only moderate. 
Fresh killed iced turkeys 11@12%c p lb, 
Phila broilers 32@40c, prime chickens 18@ 


20c, N Y and Pa fowls 10%@llic, western 
10@1l1c, roosters 7c, Phila capons 20@22c, 


western 18@20c, ch squabs $2 50@3 pb dz. 
Frozen turkeys 13@13%c p lb, broilers 16@ 
18c, chickens 11%@13c,’capons 18@20c, ducks 
11@12c, geese 8@10c. 
Vegetables. f 

At New York, desirable sorts steady and 
fairly firm. Asparagus 6@8 p dz, old beets 
75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 1@2, domestic cabbage 
10@18 p 100, celery 50c@1 p dz, southern let- 
tuce 1@2 p bskt, Fla peppers 2 50@3 50 p 
carrier, parsnips 1@1 75 p bbl, squash 50@ 
75e p bbl, spinach 1@2 50, Fla string beans, 
green 3@4 p cra, wax 2 50@3 50, turnips 75c 
@1 p,bbl. Hothouse products: Prime cu- 
cumbers 1@1 25 p dz, mushrooms 50@75c p 
Ib, tomatoes 40@45c, lettuce 50@75c p dz, 
radishes 1 50@2 50 p dz bchs. 





In renewing my subscription to American 
Agriculturist, permit me to thank you for 
your assistance in organizing and sustam- 
ing the F S M P A.—[{O. Furman. 


























SPECIMEN RATIONS. 


The rations appearing in our 
larger advertisements are true 
and proved. No matter what 
sae roughage, Quaker Dairy 

eed can be profitably fitted in. 
And the same with your feed; it 
matters little what grain you 
have grown or what feed you 
have bought, Quaker Dairy Feed | 
can always serve its purpose as 
amilk maker. It is profitable in 
every connection. 

Sold only in sealed andbranded sacks 


MODERN DAIRY FEEDING, 


an invaluable book, containing sci- 

entifically proportioned rations, in- 

cluding every form of roughage and 

variety of feed sent postpaid on re- 
uest. Scientific Advice on Feeding 
vee. Address, Science Dept., 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 
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SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 





A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

~— ay Ss "er ACres 
















EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 


EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


Weighs 160 ibs.p——= a 


—— an — 
= 


THE ECLIPSE 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drop 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute front 

50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They arestrong- 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COun, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 















Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY, CHICAGO,ILL) 








ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New xorg. 


GRAPE cutturist 


By A. 8. FULLER. This is one of the very best of works 


on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full directions 
on ail bn panic oh it ti lanting, training graft- 
excellent engravings illustrating p 
ing, ete. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, © ‘81.50 


ation, culture, etc., with 150 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
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Answers to Questions. 


Cribbing—G. S. F. wants a remedy for 
a colt that has a tendency tu crib. The 
only remedy for cribbing is to put on a 
muzzle when the animal is not feeding. 
For the cow with a lump in her teat, get 
a milk tube and press it up into the teat 
each time you milk. This will push the 
lump up into the udder. If the lump is 
fast to the teat it will have to be operated 
upon by a veterinarian. 

Eczema—J. W. B. has a cow with small 
pimples on her neck and shoulders. She 
has been getting worse since she was 
brought in in the fall. Mix 2 oz carbonate 
of potassium in % gal of soft water and 
give the animal a thorough washing all 
over with this. After she is dry, mix 1 oz 
iodide of sulphur with 8 oz of vaseline, rub 
all the affected parts well with a little of 
this every third day until the skin becomes 
healthy. Also give her 1 oz bicarbonate of 
potassium at a dose in the morning and 
a teaspoonful of sulphate of iron at night in 
mash. Continue this for one month. This 
medicine will not injure the milk. 





Sprung Knee—W. F. J. (Pa) has a horse 
a little sprung in his left front knee. Little 
can be done for such cases. The only thing 
worth trying is to blister the knee and turn 
him out to pasture for a few months. The 
best blister for this is to mix 2 drams can- 
tharides with 1 oz lard. Rub it in all 
around the joint; let it remain on for 2 
hours, then wash off and rub on a little 
vaseline and turn out to grass. 


Lameness—F. McN. has a lame horse. 


The frog of the hind foot became affected 
and discharged matter for a while and the 
frog came off; it is now dry, but the frog 
does not grow. The sensiti- frog had been 
injured either by a nail or a bruise, and it 
is likely the tendon under it has become 
affected. Put on a bar shoe and stuff in 
between the bar and the frog soft rags 
mixed with tar. Also put a blister around 
the coronet and repeat it every second 
week. The best one is to mix 2 drams can- 
tharides with 1 oz lard. 


Bunch on Fetlock Joint—E. R. E.’s (N Y) 
horse has a bunch on the front of its fet- 
lock. It has been coming on for a year. 
Mix 2 drams biniodide of mercury with 2 oz 
vaseline, rub on a little every second week. 
It will be necessary to continue this for sev- 
eral months to be of any service, as these 
lumps are very difficult to remove. 


Swollen Jaws—A. E. H. (N Y) had a 
sheep which swelled at the side of jaws 
and underneath. After a time the swelling 
broke and discharged matter. She did not 
eat, became much reduced, and died. The 
cause of this trouble was that some foreign 
substance had worked its way into the 
flesh underneath the tongue, causing the 
swelling mentioned. I have seen cases of 
this kind from the animal eating barley 
straw. Some of the barley beards worked 
into the flesh from the mouth. The treat- 
ment would have been to have examined 
the mouth and removed the foreign bodies 
and washed out the part with a lotion 
made by mixing a teaspoonful of borax in 
% pt water. 








Sick Sheep—G. M. (Pa) has lost some 
sheep, but from the symptoms given it 
would be impossible to give a correct opin- 
ion as to the cause of death. If any more 
should die make a careful post-mortem ex- 
amination and report as fully as possible 
what you find. Then we may be able to 
help you. F 


Short Wind—J. B. (N Y) has a horse 
with a bad cold and when he is driven a 
short distance he can hardly get his breath. 
Take a pail of boiling water and put a 
piece of camphor about the size of a but- 
ternut in it, hold this under the nose of the 
horse for 15 minutes at a time. Repeat 
two or three times a day for a week. Also 
give him % oz Fowler’s solution of ar- 


senic at a dose in a bran mash twice a 
day. Continue this for a month if neces- 
Sary. 


Bad Milk—J. M. (N Y) has a cow which 
appears to be in good health, gives her 
usual quantity of milk and the milk seems 
all right w .- 2 it is milked, but after it sets 
for several hours it becomes ropy and thick. 


OUR VETERINARY 














This trouble is the result of bacteria get- 
ting into the milk, perhaps from the sur- 
roundings, but more usually off the cow. 
The udder of the cow should be well washed 
and dried before milking, also the flank on 
the side on which the cow is milked should 
be rubbed well with a wet cloth so as to 
prevent the bacteria dropping off the hair 
and skin of this part into the milk while 
milking. 





Megrims—R. Y.’s (N J) horse staggered 
and fell while driving. When he got up he 
trembled and has been very nervous ever 
since. He will not go into the stable so he 
has to be backed in. Give the horse 1 0z 
aloes, 1 oz ginger and % oz carbonate of 
soda. Mix and dissolve in % pt hot water, 
then add % pt cold and give at one dose. 
After this operates give 2 oz bromide of 
potassium at a dose three times a day in 
bran mash; continue this for a week. If he 
shows any signs of the disease after two 
weeks give him another course of the 
bromide of potassium. 

Indigestion—P. W. McD. (N Y) has a 
horse which will not eat and he is losing 
flesh. It would be wise to have the horse 
examined by a qualified veterinarian to 
find the cause. If one cannot be obtained, 
give him 1 oz each tincture of ginger and 
gentian and 30 grains quinine at a dose in 
1 pt cold water before feeding three times 
a day for a week or until he is eating well. 
Then give him 1 teaspoonful sulphate of 
iron at a dose in a small bran mash and 
continue it for a month. See that the oats 
and hay are of good quality. 





Eczema—A, H.’s (N Y) cow has a disease 
of the skin on her hind legs and udder. It 
is red, sore and itchy. Mix 1 oz acetate of 
lead, % oz sulphate of zinc with 1 qt soft 
water; bathe the itchy parts twice a day 
with a little of this. Also give her % oz 
nitrate of potassium at a dose twice a day 
in bran mash, for two weeks. 





Chronic Cough —R. E. DeL. (N Y ) has 
a cow which has had a severe cough for 2 
months. The cow is in good general condi- 
tion. Give her % lb epsom salts and 1 oz 
ginger dissolved in 3 gts cold water at a 
dose. Also mix 3 oz of camphor, 2 oz digi- 
talis and 4 oz nitrate of potassium together 
and divide into 24 doses. Give one morn- 
ing and night in bran mash, also give a 
tablespoonful of common pine tar at a dose 
in her food at noon. Continue this treat- 
ment for a month if needed. Chronic cough 
is sometimes difficult to cure, but it is not 
dangerous as long as the animal keeps in 
good condition. 


Swelled Udder—W. L. F. (N Y) has some 
cows which have part of their udders 
swollen before they drop their calves. To 
«prevent this see that the cows have a good 
flat floor to lie down on, as slanting floors 
are injurious to cows in calf. Salt them reg- 
ularly, or better, keep a piece of rock salt 
in the manger. There may be some inju- 
rious material in the silo. Milk as much as 
possible out of the affected part and rub 


it well with a little camphorated oil; also- 


give each cow % oz nitrate of potassium at 
a dose in bran mash twice a day for a 
week. 





Paralysis—L. K. F. (Pa) had a cow cast 


in the manger with one of her hind legs 
bent up under her for several hours. 
When she was taken out she could 
not stand and she does not seem to get 
the use of her leg. The position in which 
the leg was kept so long paralyzed the 
nerves, External applications are of no 
service. Rub the leg with dry straw two 
or three times a day and give her 1 dram 
fluid extract of nux vomica at a dose in a 
small bran mash in the morning and a full 
teaspoonful of sulphate of iron at night in 
a mash. Continue this treatment for a 
month if necessary. 


Swollen Legs—J. R. (N Y) has a horse 
which swells in the legs when he stands in 
the stable. If the horse is fat give him a 
dose of physic; if he is thin in flesh mix 4 oz 
sulphate of iron, 4 oz nitrate of potassium 
and 2 oz nux vomica. Divide this into 24 
doses. Give one twice a day in bran mash 
until all are taken. Repeat this quantity 
if necessary... For the pigs which lose the 
use of their hind legs, give each full grown 
hog 15 drops oil of gaultheria, 2 drops fluid 
extract of nux vomica and 1 oz cod liver oil 
at a dose morning and night. For pigs 3 
months old % the above quantity. 
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Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there, 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent free to 
all farmers applying for them. 

GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Wood Ashes i 


Direct from Canada, col- 
lected by ourselves in the hard- 
wood districts, tested, and shipped 
under Our Own guarantee of 
strength and purity. Buy ashes or 
other fertilizers only of responsible 
concerns, Our twenty-five years in 
business, ample capital and “facili- 
ties, combine to make our guarantee 
of value 


BONE AND WOOD-ASH FERTILIZER, 


$25 per ton. An excellent combina- 
tion. Write for particulars. 


BOWKE FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
43 CHATHAM SrT., BosTON. 
Manufacturers of Special and Gen- 
eral Fertilizers for all crops and 
all soils, Bowker’s Lawn Dressing. 
Everything in the fertilizer line. , 
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Cultivator 


Well we have hundreds of letters just a» 
good as this: 
Gentlemen: The Cultivator came to hand a 
few days ago and I am delighted with it. 
Rev. H. T. Connineuam, Carrollton, Miss, 
Send $1.25 for sample delivered. Agents wanted. 
ULRICH MFG. CO., 47 River St., Hock Falls, lil. 



















ii UCYCLONE 
FENCE MACHINE 


; Builds 100 RODS of strongest fence a day, 27 to 

60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. [Easy to Build 

jane and Cheap.) Thousands in use. ‘ence material 
at wholesale prices. Write for catalog. 


E FENCE CO., HOLLY, MICH. 
cy GLOn Waukegan, IL, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Toronto,Can. Melbourne,Australis. 
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SANDERS’ 


Horse BREEDING 


By J.H. SANDERS. Being the general principles of 
heredity applied to the business of breeding horses and 
the management of stallions, brood mares and foals. The 
book embraces all that the breeder should know in regard 
to the selection of stock, management of the stallion, 
brood mare and foal, and treatment of diseases peculiar 
to breeding animals. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. _Post- 
paid, ° 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


HARRIS PIG 


ON THE 


By Josern HarRis. The points of the various English 
anda American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and the 
great advantage of usin Revongneses males clearly 
shown. The work ts equally valuable tothe farmer who 
— but a few pigs, and to the breeder on an extensive 
e. Mlustrated. Cloth, l2mo. Postpaid, $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,.New York. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COR 

FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














































































































Paying the Twenty [iillion. 





It is a matter of financial interest as to 
the mode of paying or transferring the 
$20,000,000 due to Spain. It has been de- 
cided that a warrant for the amount shall 
be handed to the representative of Spain, 
whoever he may be, and he can cash the 
warrant at any sub-treasury, presumably 
New York. Although no particular kind of 
money is designated in the treaty the pay- 
ment will be made in gold. 

How the Spanish representative will 
transfer the money to Spain is a matter for 
him to settle. It may be that Spain will 
elect to take the gold away to Europe bod- 
ily, in which case the foreign exchange 
market will not be affected. Unless the 
United States treasury draws upon its de- 
posits in depository banks for the money in 
whole or part, the money market will not 
be affected. The cash will then simply 
come out of the treasury surplus hoarded 
beyond reach of the markets. 

The ordinary way of transferring the 
amount to Europe would be through the 
purchase of sterling exchange at New 
York. The result would be the disburse- 
ment of so much hoarded treasury cash 
upon the New York money market. Ster- 
ling of late has been strong at about par, 
and the immediate purchase of so large an 
amount would doubtless force it up to the 
gold-exporting point. Immediate purchase 
in that case would be costly to Spain, in- 
volving the necessity of paying a stout 
premium on exchange; in that event the 
buying of exchange would probably be ex- 
tended over some time. 





The Samoan Commissioner—Bartlett 
Tripp of Yankton, S D, who has been ap- 
pointed to represent the United States on 
the Samoan commission, is a native of 
Maine, but has been a resident of Dakota 
since 1869. He has made a fortune as coun- 
sel for corporations and in successful real 
estate ventures. In 1878 he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for congress. In 1883 he 
was a delegate to the first constitutional 
convention of the territory and was elected 
president. In 1885 he was appointed by 
President Cleveland chief justice of the 
supreme court of Dakota. During the long 
struggle in South Dakota in 1891 for the 
election of a United States senator, Mr 
Tripp was a prominent candidate, Mr Kyle 
finally winning. Mr Cleveland, during his 
second term of office, appointed Mr Tripp 
to succeed Fred Grant as_ minister to 
Austria-Hungary. 


Choosing Senators—It is said that the 
Virginia democratic convention which will 
meet May 11 will not only adopt a declara- 
tion in favor of the nomination of United 
States senators by the people, but will de- 
mand that both senators from Virginia 
shall pledge themselves to support a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring senators 
to be elected by popular vote instead of by 
the state legislature. This movement is 
the result of opposition within the party to 
the re-election of Senator Martin of Vir- 
ginia. It is undoubtedly within the power 
of public opinion in any state to compel the 
State legislature to ratify by a formal elec- 
tion a choice of United States senator made 
first in a party convention and afterward 
at the polls. It would be following the 
Same practice in vogue with regard to pres- 
idential electors, who for many years have 
merely made formal ratification of the ver- 
dict of the ballot box. > 





The Peace Conference—The. coming 
peace conference is creating discussion and 
comment and there are those who question 
Whether the conference will not result in 
an indorsement for war. Those who are 
influenced by this view cite the example 
of Russia, at the instance of whose ruler 
the conference is to be assembled. The 
Srand duchy of Finland, which for nearly 
a century has been an attachment to the 
Russian crown, though independent of the 
Russian empire, has been forcibly annexed 
to the latter against the protests of prac- 
tically all of the Finnish people. In thus 
Seizing Finland the czar has revoked a 
solemn compact made by his predecessors 
with the Finnish people. Im the case of 
Germany there is said to be at least one, 
possibly more, of the delegates to the peace 
conference, who have publicly announced 
that war is a most commendable practice. 
The American delegation, it is stated. will 
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OUR STORY OF 





THE NEWS 


specially urge arbitration as a means of 
settling international disputes. The scof- : 
fers, however, say that we contemptuously \ 

rejected the proposition for a regular court 

of arbitration to adjust differences between } i 

this country and England. When Spain , 

asked to have the questions that we had \ 

in dispute with her left out to arbitration, 

it is pointed out that we made curt re- 

fusal. Attention is also called to the fact 5 V4 
that the Anglo-American commission on \ cH) 
Canadian matters recently adjourned be- 
cause our representatives were not pre- 
pared to leave a certain boundary question 
out to ordinary methods of arbitration. 
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to make money is to save it. Wecansave 

ou money on everything in the vehicle line. 
We make a full line Sur Buggies, 
Phaetons, Spring Wagons, Road Wagons. 


WE SELL Di T To You 
Our 





Noted and Jotted—It is again reported 
that the president is about to call for 35,- 


000 volunteers to constitute the ‘‘provisional from 

army” authorized by the army reorganiza- We have Surries at 951.00; Top Duaeias $25.205 
tion bill.—-The Croker $10 dinner was at- Spring Wagons, $37.60; Road Ww . 5.00. 
tended by more than 1000 democrats.—The We Make Brent Vehicle We Advertise. 
good citizenship convention to be held in We tally pantee ovary webisle wees am 
<2 A A er eT wa: 
Cincinnati May 2, 3 and 4 will include ad- 7 yn ea as lores OEOe, kaa 


dresses by Dwight L. Moody on fhe Two 
Great Commandments, Rev Dr Parkhurst 
on The need of the hour, Mrs Helen M. 
Gougar on A federation of moral forces, and 
Mayor Jones of Toledo on The golden rule. 
An anti-trust league with a membership 
of 50,000 has been formed.at St Louis, which 


illustrated catalogue FREE. All prices marked 
in plain ‘oD Address. 

EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
88Eighth St. GOSHEN, INDIANA, 











will boycott all goods made by the big trade 
combines, and will induce consumers to ° 


Miacturcré by a resolution. agoptea a | fT! THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


the house of commons the ritualists have 
been badly routed. High churchmen must 

A practwcal manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 


obey the court’s detrees, otherwise none is 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 











to receive preferment. The Arkansas leg- 
islature has passed a law whereby the 
women of that state who want to wear 
birds on their hats must hereafter buy their 
millinery in another state.——The reading 
clerk of the Colorado house refused to obey 
an order of the speaker and when the ser- 
geant-at-arms was ordered to arrest him 
he was invited to sit between two of the 
female members of the house, who thus 
protected him from physical violence.——- 
Gen Shafter has testified that he ate canned A handbook for the Benmer or Manaiac. 
beef and heard no complaints of the beef turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
before coming home. He said that beef on Student 

the hoof was utterly impracticable.——Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, in an open letter, declares 
that only supporters of the Chicago plat- 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 








By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New” York, 





form are democrats.—Paris is interested Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas 
in a reputed discovery of the microbe of urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 
cancer.——The ninety day divorce law of 


BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that every one in- 

terested wants to know about. To the farmer 

it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how toestablish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 
iy rome oe by’ wha and —_ 
Size near! x7 inches, over 

Because we have no agents. <b nearly 200 Ulustrations (many of them fail 

Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Can we prove it without page plates from magnificent photographs 

cost to you?’ Wecan, How? We will ship you s harness, sad- taken specially for this work), superbly, 

dle, or vehicle, without you sending a single cent, aud let you look printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
it-over at your. freight house and if you don’t find we have given $1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


goods to us st our expen ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


to us at our expense, e give with each vehicle a 
years fron-clad guarantee protecting you against poor 

52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


North Dakota has been superseded by a 
law which requires a year’s residence.—— 
The industrial commission will begin the 
investigaton of trusts about the middle of 
May. Ambassador Pauncefote will be one 
of Great Britain’s delegates to the peace 
conference. 























Can we Save 
You Money 
on a saddle, harness 


or vehicle? 
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material and workmanship, Our vehicle catalogue describes the 

largest line of buggies, road wagons, a surries, 

spring and farm wagens, carts, harnesses and sad- 
ever shown ir one book. It’sfree. Send forit. 7 





























Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jefferson St. X12 Chicago, fil. 


Pay Three Profits 


4 If you are going to pay for acarriage why not pay the least you 
as >) can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in Zontortal and workman- 
S ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras.” 
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Be ey we. ee You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
5 KAS ROY you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 
Se S YH \ iY) One moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
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of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 
With Leste Qractta, | accessories, Everything guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 

—— you can order easily and safely. If what you order does not suit, send 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, rst, get the catalogue, You are welcome to a Copy. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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"Se Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 
eS eee) Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200% 
CRA SR \y page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to (/RV9ny 
oat a1 the most stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from ...9 
Grade, $44° every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 
Writeto-day. Oatalogue Free. ALLIANCE CARRIAGE 00.. 217 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SONGS.OF SPRING. 


A Bicycle Tea. 


JENNIE E,. T. DOWE. 





Lh 


liss Mary McGowan McGee 
aid she’d give a bicycle tea, 
“I have thought it all out,” 
She said, ‘‘and no doubt, 

A social success it will be; 
Odd, O how odd it will be, 
Beautifully odd—a bicycle tea!’’ 

Miss Mary McGowan McGee 

Said unto her servant Suzee, 

“Each wheel as it comes you take in, 
And plain on each wheel you will pin 
The name of the owner—ah, me, 

Odd, O how odd it will be, 
Brilliantly odd—a bicycle tea!’ 


Miss Mary McGowan McGee, 

She gave her bicycle tea; 

Then her guests. said 
“Adieu,” 

And away on their wheels they all flew,— 

Or, well, each tire had been pricked, as you 
see, 

Clean through by sagacious Suzee. 


“Good-by” and 


Miss Mary McGowan McGee, 

She cried o’er her bicycle tea; 

“T’d thought it all out,” 

She said, ‘“‘who could doubt, 

That a social success it would be!’ 

Then she laughed, “Yes, it was odd,” said 
she, 

“Anyway, it was odd,” said she. 





Mother 0’ Mine. 





If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
I know whose tears would come down to 
me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I wer? damned of body and soul, 


I know whose prayers would make me 
whole, 
Mother o° mine, O mother o’ mine! 


[Kipling. 


A Queer Idea. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 








Four-o’clock, Four-o’clock, 
At the garden gate I knock. 
Are you in, are you in, 
Dressed as neatly as a pin? 
Are you out? Are you out? 
I am really quite in doubt; 
For it is the common talk 
That you are “out” at four-o’clock; 
Yet, I peep through vine leaves thin 
And plainly see that you are “in,”’ 
Clad in brightest of array, 
Just as for a holiday. 
It makes my poor head whirl about 
To see you’re “in” and know you're “out!” 
——EES 


Fooled. 





She was a simple country girl; 
He was a city swell, 

Hero of countless love affairs, 
Of which he loved to tell. 

He was, ’twas plain from all he said, 
Master of women’s hearts, 

*’Twas clear no girl whose love he sought 
Could long withstand his arts. 


She listened passively to all 
He told her of his life— 

So passively that he was fain 
To have her for his wife. 


“With her,” he often told himself 
“TIT could be quite content; 

And she is dead in love with me, 
That’s plainly evident.” 


So. waiting coolly till the day 
Had come for him to go, 

He asked her: 
And she responded: 


“Will you marry me?” 


“No!” 
(Selected. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


Elizabeth Whytal, 
Peacemaker. 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 


In Three Parts—PART II. 


—~ HE TWENTY min- 
utes of recess was a 
bright spot in each 
day to Elizabeth. One 


or two of Anne’s 
friends often spent 
xz their play hour in the 


small room under the 














ror . ~ 
eaves. They brought 
candy, flowers, pic- 
‘. tures and books to 


help while away the long painful days, and 
Anne had always some happy incident of 
school life to tell before she kissed her 
good-by. 

That noon their chatter was about the 
lunch that mother was to serve on Monday. 
Elizabeth was interested in every detail. 
Anne pictured the rush of boys and girls in 
the house, when the recess bell rang. She 
told of how mother and she would have to 
hurry at the sale of doughnuts and sand- 
wiches, of how the money would come 
pouring in and what it meant—wine the 
doctor had ordered, a vase of roses every 
day for the window sill, grapes in the win- 
ter, new books, perhaps even a Christmas 
tree and when summer came and Elizabeth 
grew strong, a trip to the seashore with 
long, sunny days on the sand, watching 
the waves roll in. Elizabeth listened in- 
tently. She had never seen the ocean. Once 
Anne had gone on an excursion to Rocky 
Harbor, and Elizabeth never grew tired of 
the story of white-sailed boats and fleecy, 
curling waves. 

“We shall have to give up our recess, 
sister, I suppose?” she asked wistfully. 
“I’m afraid we must, dear, but I'll always 
have time to run up for the good-by kiss. 
and then there are such long Saturdays 
and Sundays. I'll give you two hours and 
40 minutes out of them to make up for the 
six 20 minutes you lose.” 

During the afternoon session Anne was 
besieged by questions. Some were curious, 
others were rude, but she answered them 
pleasantly and from the interest aroused in 
the lunch room it looked well for the for- 
tunes of the Whytal family. 

Anne and her mother were hard at work 
at 4 o’clock on Monday morning. Mrs 
Whytal had determined that everything 
should be as dainty and tempting as pos- 
sible. While she was busy in the kitchen, 
Anne transformed the neat dining-room 
into a miniature lufich room with a coun- 
ter made from tables set in one long row. 
They were covered with white oil cloth, 
and behind them a door opened into the 
kitchen. There were plants in the window 
behind the white curtains. Over the man- 
tel hung bits of the great-grandmother’s 
treasured china, and the walis were bright- 
ened by pictures. It was a pleasant change 
from the corner store, with its rows of 
candy jars, flies hovering about the cake 
cupboard and its odor of corn balls and 
doughnuts. At 11 o’clock Anne and her 
mother stood behind the white table. It 
held plates of sandwiches made from won- 
derfully white bread, crisp brown dough- 
nuts, tender gingerbread cut in generous 
squares, toothsome cookies, pitchers of 
milk and plump baked apples in blue 
saucers. 

Mrs Whytal had found at a bargain coun- 
ter a thousand slightly rumpled Japanese 
napkins, and there was a novelty about a 
lunch, if only a couple of doughnuts, served 
in this fashion, that appealed to the hun- 
griest of boys. The baked apples and cream 
luncheon, with its accompaniment of a 
slice of bread and butter, was so popular 
that the supply did not keep up with the 
demand. Anne and her mother spent a 
breathless 20 minutes. Pennies, nickels and 
dimes fell in a shower in the work box. 
Anne’s face glowed with pleasure. Mr 
Forbes dropped in for a bowl of crackers 
and milk. He ate it standing, with his 
eyes on a group of boisterous lads, who 
were fast demolishing Mrs Whytal’s pile of 
doughnuts. Beside them stood the Dobson 
twins, their critica! gaze taking in every 
detail of the small dining-room, while they 
waited for two ham sandwiches. Anne 


served them and they carelessly tossed her 
a five dollar bill. 


Mr Forbes noticed the 








girl’s distress. It would take five minutes 
to count the change, if there were enough 
pennies and nickels in the old workbox, 
and a dozen boys and girls stood waiting 
their turn. The principal laid a dime on 
the counter and handed the bill back to the 
girls, telling them it was unnecessary for 
children to bring so much money to school 
and that they might pay him to-morrow, 
They left, slightly abashed, to join Celig 
Edson on the return saunter to the school 
room. 

That afternoon Anne sat on the floor be- 
side the bed. The old workbox lay in her 
lap and they were counting gleefully the 
money that had been taken in at one day’s 
lunch. It amounted to $4.75, and their 
mother’s estimate had shown a profit of 
$3.00. 

“Isn’t it just lovely?” cried Anne, laying 
her plump cheek against the little sister’s 


thin, white face. Elizabeth was clasping 
her hand and her eyes shone with delight. 

‘“‘Mother came upstairs when they had all 
gone, to tell me about it, she was so happy. 
Nearly everything was eaten, and she has 
to cook just as much for to-morrow. Just 
think, Anne, $18 a week instead of $7, and 
with no sewing to do.”’ 

“There’s vacation time,” said Ann? 
thoughtfully. “At Christmas and Easter 


it won’t matter; mother will need the rest. 
In summer I’m going to getsomethingto do. 
In July and August Ellie Sears subs at 
Smith and Gilson’s for clerks who go on 
their vacation. She gets $5 a week.” 

‘““‘We won’t have to move to Essex street 
now ?” asked Elizabeth tremulously. ‘‘Who 
told you of that?’ 

“IT heard mother and you talking of it 
one night. Oh, Anne, I should hate so to 
go. We have trees here, and flowers, and 
it would be so lonely without the play- 
ground. It would be just like vacation 
time.”’ 

“We sha’n’t think of moving now,” said 
Anne decidedly, ‘‘so long as the high school 
wants to eat, and it will, always.” 

The lunch counter prospered excellently. 
Mrs Whytal also began to fill outside or- 
ders. The news of the delicious doughnuts 
and fine bread was carried into many 
homes, and later in the fall she had to 
hire a young girl to help with the house 
work, as well as to aid at the 11 o’clock 
lunch. 

Anne would have been very happy dur- 
ing these bright, fall days, if it had not 
been for the Dobson clique. There were 
four girls who had surrounded Celia Ed- 
son and the Dobson twins, when they pro- 
posed that something be done to keep Anne 
Whytal in her place. None of them patron- 
ized what they called ‘‘the Whytal cook- 
shop.”” The Dobson girls had not gone 
there since the day the principal had re- 
proved them. They lunched in the class 
room, gathering about the warm radiator 
at recess, instead of joining the other boys 
and girls in the playground. At 11 o’clock 
every forenoon, the Dobson  ecarriage 
stopped at the gate of the high school and 
a colored coachman walked pompously up 
the steps with a basket, for which the 
twins were waiting. The luxurious car- 
riage and its dusky driver appealed to girls 
like Celia Edson, and though the mem- 
bers of the Dobson clique had no sincere 
love for their leaders, wealth made them 
bow to every wish they expressed. 

There was one girl they would fain have 
drawn into their circle. It was Elsie Lom- 
bard. She was a friend to the Whytals, 
however, and her loyalty made Anne the 
more heartily disliked. -Elsie’s father was 
the wealthiest and most influential citizen 
in town. The Lombards had lived in a 
stately colonial house on Crescent hill for 
a hundred and fifty years, and they had 
always been gentlefolk, using their money 
generously to help the poor, and beloved by 


everyone. When Elsie had left the primary 
school, little Anne Whytal and she had 


gone to the Arch street school together, 
then to high school, and there was some- 
thin~ stronger in their friendship than in 
usual school-girl’s devotion. In her sweet, 
considerate way, Mrs Lombard had done a 
great deal to aid the small family in the 
days of hards?.ip, and she had encouraged 
heartily her daughter’s friendship for Anne. 
Elizabeth had a particularly warm spot in 
her heart, and nobody was happier over the 
success that was following the Whytals’ 
lunch counter scheme than Mrs Lombard. 
One Saturday, when she arrived at the 
small house on Jefferson street, to take 
Mrs Whytal for a drive, she invited Anne 
to help Elsie receive at a party in the Cres- 
cent hill house. “You know it is her 17th 
birthday,” she said. “I do not wish to 














make a society woman of my litile girl yet, 
and it will be a simple affair. I have old- 
fashioned ideas, and this is an old-fashion- 
ed tea party from 6 to 10, so that the chil- 
dren may take the street cars home. I 
have asked none but the class of ’95.” 

Anne had never gone to a real party be- 
fore. She had often taken tea at Elsie’s 
beautiful house, but this would be dif- 
ferent, She thought with a sigh of her best 
frock. It was a plain challis, and it had 
become short and tight, for she was grow- 
ing fast. Elizabeth was as much excitei 
about the party as if she were going. That 
evening there was a discussion over what 
Elsie’s birthday gift should be. ‘“‘Let me 
give her something, too,” pleaded Elizabeth, 
“she 1as always been so good to me.” 

Elizabeth could sew by taking a dozen or 
two stitches at a time, while lying on her 
pack, so before Friday arrived, she had a 
lace-trimmed handkerchief ready to wrap 
in tissue paper and tie with ribbon. Anne’s 
gift was a muslin-covered pincushion for El- 
sie’s new white room, which, Mrs Lombard 
told Anne in confidence, was to be her 
present. At noon Monday, when Anne ran 
upstairs to Elizabeth, she found her strange- 
ly excited. Her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes sparkled. She clasped her hands 
together tightly when the door opened and 
her mother entered. A mass of fluffy white 
stuff was thrown over Mrs Whytal’s arm. 
She laid it on the bed. 

“Anne,” cried Elizabeth, gleefully, 
“mother told me I might show you the 
new party dress first.” ‘‘Mother,” the girl 
whispered, after a glance at the delicately 
embroidered Swiss muslin, “mother, it is 
your wedding gown.” 

“Yes, dear, it is.’ Mrs Whytal was 
smoothing the soft, brown hair. Anne had 
thrown her arms about her and hidden her 
face on her shoulder, 

“T have been saving it all these years for 
you, dear. I meant it for your graduation 
dress. You may as well have it now. I 
want you to look as pretty as possible for 
Elsie’s party. It is cut out and ready for 
you to try on.” 

“Mother, you are so good to me.” She 
kissed her first on one cheek, then the other. 
“No better than my Anne deserves. It was 
her clever brain that took the sewing away 
from me and gave us the comforts we never 
had before.” 

“And Anne,” cried Elizabeth, pulling a 
box from under her pillow, ‘‘see what else 
mother got for-you.” She laid a pair of 
white shoes at the side of the bed and 
handed her a small parcel. ‘‘These are from 
me,” she added gravely. They were fine, 
white stockings and a yard of white rib- 
bon to tie the girl’s heavy braid of hair. 
Anne constantly heard whispered discus- 
sions among the girls, of the frocks they 
were to wear at the party. Everyone was 
going, and everyone was to wear something 
new and pretty. At first her regretful 
thoughts had been of the short, faded, chal- 
lis frock. Now she was one of the happiest 
girls in school. 

On Friday, she dressed in Elizabeth’s 
room. The child dil not seem to have a 
thought of the long, painful years spent 
on the bed by the window; she was radiant 
over her sister’s delight. Anne sat on the 
bed putting on the white shoes, and turned 
to look into Elizabeth’s smiling face. 

“Sister,’’ she cried suddenly, with a sob 
in her voice, “this is not fair.” ‘‘What?” 
she asked soberly. 

“My health and enjoyment and you with 
pain day and night and—nothing.”’ “Anne,” 
and the thin hand pulled her down gently 
till the rosy face touched the white one, 
“Anne, don’t say things like that. I have 
mother and you and all the love in the 
world. Besides I'll be going to parties my- 
self soon. The doctor says he’s going to 
make me strong and well before next sum- 
mer.” . 

The little girl beamed with pleasure as 
she watched her sister’s movements. Anne 
looked very sweet and girlish in the simple, 
White frock. The delicate muslin wrinkled 
about her round arms, and there had been 
enough to make a generous, soft sash. 
Elsie had sent a boxful of white carna- 
tions, and her mother tucked one of the 
blossoms into the brown hair. At half- 
Past five the Lombard carriage called for 
her and she drove away, feeling like an en- 
chanted princess in a fairy tale. 

She arrived before any of the other boys 
and girls and was welcomed gleefully by 
Elsie. Her*frock was also of dainty mus- 
lin, and as simple as Anne’s. The girls 
took their places in the spacious hall to 
await the guests, who came thronging in. 
Mr and Mrs Forbes had been invited, with 
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the teachers, and soon the house was full. 
At half-past 6 everybody had arrived ex- 
cept the Dobson twins; they were fashion- 
ably late. When they rustled in to simper 
and bow to the young hostess, Mrs Lom- 
bard, wha stood beside Mr Forbes, looked 
on in astonishment and said under her 
breath, “Poor things!” 

The principal nodded gravely. 

They were not schoo: children. They 
were full-fledged society women, with er- 
mine-trimmed opera cloaks and satin-lined 
hoods about coiffures over which a hair 
dresser had labored for an hour. When 
they descended’ the stairs every eye was 
upon them. They were dressed, as usual, 
exactly alike. The gowns they wore had 
come from a fashionable New York dress- 
maker. They were of delicate pink silk 
covered with chiffon and loaded with jew- 
eled trimmings. Nothing but-.a strap of 
jewels held them on across the shoulders 
and the long gloves and kid slippers match- 
ed the pink gowns. They wore diamonds 
on their wrists, in their hair, at their ears, 
and they carried ostrich feather fans. They 
had dropped their schoolgirl manners 
wholly and chattered a few society noth- 
ings to Mrs Lombard and Elsie. They 
greeted Anne politely, .nd gazed for a mo- 
ment in blank astonishment when they 
saw her receiving with the young hostess. 


[To Be Concluded.] 


The Frog in the Hermit’s Well. 
MATE WALTON. 





Where is the Hermit’s well? We will an- 
swer the question by taking a steamboat 
trip to Cape Ann. We go aboard the 
steamer at Central wharf, Boston, and 
after a delightful sail along the north shore, 
we run into Gloucester outer harbor, then 
to the inner harbor, where we land. We 
are now in the city of Gloucester. To find 
the hermit and his well we are told that 
we will have to go out Western avenue. 
We must have dinner, so we take a hack 
to the Surfside, a fine summer hotel stand- 
ing at the head of the avenue, and com- 
manding a beautiful view of the outer har- 
bor and the ocean. After dinner we go out 
Western avenue over the drawbridge. As 
we pass along the avenue we get a grand 
view, on our left, of the outer harbor and 
the ocean. On our right the marsh is sur- 
rounded by towering granite hills. At the 
very top of the first hill we climb we see an 
old road entering the avenue on the right. 
It is the way we must go. It is called the 
“old Salem road’ and has been a deserted 
highway for more than a hundred years. 

We find the Hermit’s well a few steps 
from the little log cabin. The well is cov- 
ered over and by its side stands a small 
tub full of water. The hermit calls the tub 
the elevator because the frog gets into the 
well by its help. The frog spends the win- 
ter in the well, but all through the sum- 
mer he is in and out of the well as the no- 
tion suits him. If he is out and wants to 
get in, he climbs into the tub and waits for 
the hermit to come after water. When the 
hermit appears the frog climbs onto the 
edge of the tub. The hermit understands 
just what the frog wants’and holds the pail 
while the little green croaker climbs in to 
be lowered into the well. If he is in the 
well and wants to come out he dives into 
the pail the hermit lets down for water and 
is brought to the surface and turned into 
the tub. 

So much intelligence in a frog would seem 
impossible, but in this case it goes beyond 
the mere knowing how to get in and out of 
the well. The frog knows the hermit from 
a stranger and he has never been known to 
dive into the pail when anyone but the her- 
mit draws water. This is strange because 
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some days more than a hundred people 
draw water from the well. The hermit is 
visited by summer people,from nearly every 
state in the Union and also by many per- 
sons from the city. The frog has inhabited 
the well three years. 


Tillie to the Rescue. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 





At the schoolhouse where Tillie goes, 
they were having an “Old-fashioned Dees- 
trict Skule,” one evening. You know what 
that is like, do you not? The “grown-ups” 
dress iike old-fashioned’ girls and boys, 
and sit on a platform where rows of hard 
benches have been placed, and make be- 
lieve that they are scholars in an old-fash- 
icned district school, such as your grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers attended. 

Tillie’s big brother, Ned, was the “bad 
boy” in this especial ‘‘skule,’”’ and his part 
was to do all the mischievous things that 
he could think of. And the teacher’s part 
was to bring him to order with a long, 
birch rod, as the old-fashioned teachers 
would have done. This was all in fun, of 
course, but three-year-old Tillie did not 
understand that it was make-believe. So, 
when she saw the long birch rod raised 
abcve Ned’s curly head, she gave a fright- 
ened cry, and the next moment a little 
figure was flying down the aisle, and up 
the steps to the platform. Then a sweet, 
little voice rang out: ‘‘Please, please don’t 
strike Neddy! He’ll be good. I know he’ll be 
gcod. Won’t you, Neddy?” 

There Tillie stood, one eager hand ciasp~ 
ing the schoolmaster’s rod, the other cling- 
ing to Ned’s sleeve, while the great tears 
relled down her rosy cheeks. That “brought 
dewn the house,” and the schoolmaster, 
who used a great many big words, told 
her that Ned’s punishment should be “‘in- 
definitely postponed.”’ 

“What does he mean?” whispered Tillie, 
as Ned carried her back to her seat. 
“Means I won’t get it at all, little sis,” 
laughed Ned. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

9. Sentence Forming—Make a sentence, 
each word of which must begin with the 
letter B, making fairly good sense, and 
using no word twice. The sentence contain- 
ing the largest number of words will be 
counted as the most correct answer in this 
installment, and the next largest number 
as the next most correct answer, etc. The 
15 longest sentences will Le published with 
the answers to the April installment. 


‘ithauaaaiiaiiamanma dase 

“TI like spoiled children.” ‘‘Why?” “It’s 
great fun to see them make their parentd 
obey.” 





“Do you think canned horse will ever be- 
come popular?” 
“Neigh.” 





Reporter: There’s not much left of your 
house since the blizzard. Farmer: Wali, 
th’ mortgage is still thar. 





Mrs Tilford: It must have taken Daniel 
Webster a long time to compile the dic- 
tionary; don’t you think so? Tilford: Dan- 
iel? You mean Noah, don’t you? Mrs Til- 
ford: Now, don’t be silly. Noah built the 
ark. 





“Are you the defendant in this case?” 
asked the judge, sharply. 

“No, sah,”’ answered the mild-eyed pris- 
oner. “I has a lawyer hired to do de de- 
fendin’. I’se de man dat done stole de ahti« 
cles.”’ 

















The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a yeas’ 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburch Pa 





™e DAHLIA 


By LAWRENCE K. PEACOCK. A practical treatise on 
the habits, characteristics, cultivation and history of the 
dahlia. A most important work for all who are interested 
in this beautiful flower. The descriptive list of all the 
best varieties is especially interesting. Copiously and 
elegantly illustrated. 8vo., paper. Postpaid, 30 cents 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York. 














LARKIN SOA 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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Cock-e-doodle-doodle-Do. 


WALDO. 


Once upon a summer’s day, 

Where the chickens run and play— 
Black chicks, yellow chicks, 
Funny little fuzzy chicks,— 

Stalked a rooster tall and proud, 

Always crowing long and loud: 
““Cock-e-doodle-doodle-do! 
What care I for such as you!” 


Then from underneath his toes 
And aristocratic nose 
Black chick, saucy chick 
Stole a worm and running quick, 
Slipped beneath his mother’s wing 
Whence defiantly did ring: 
“Cock-e-doodle-doodle-do! 
What care I for such as you?” 


Our Story--Part L 





“The girl, or. the farm?” slowly said a 
young man, as he sat reclining in an easy 
chair in a large city mansion on Walnut 
street, “I'll take the farm, and I’ll go tell her 
so to-night, and if she’ll only give up the 
idea of my being a lawyer and consent to 
go onto the farm, I'll be the happiest fel- 
low in New York state. But if she won’t, 
why, I'll give her up and ‘bach it’ on the 
farm.” 

With this he hurriedly pulled on his coat, 
slammed the door and was soon at the home 
of Lorene Baley. ‘‘Well, I suppose, Clar- 
ence, you’ve come to tell you’ll go on with 
your. profession, haven’t you?” she asked, 
as she led the way to the parlor and of- 
fered him a chair. 

“Decidedly, no,” he answered. “I’ve come 
to tell you I’m gaing to have the farm, Two 
thousand dollars will pay for it, then there 
is one thousand left.” 

“Ridiculous! Not one of your family 
would stoop to follow a plow,” she stormed. 

“Will you or will you not consent to be 
mistress of the old woodbine-covered farm- 
house?” 

“Never! Never!” she answered in a sharp 
loud voice. “I’m determined to be the wife 
of a noted lawyer.” 

“Very well, Lorene, but some day you 
may wish you’d shared ‘the life of Farmer 
Gardiner.’ ” 

Morning came and 10 a m found him at 
the door of the farmhouse he was to buy. 

“How do, sir. Are you the man who is to 
buy our home?” asked the farmer’s curly- 
headed daughter, who met Gardiner at the 
door. “I am,” he answered. 

“Step in,’”’ she said. ° 

“How are ye?” roared the farmer. “Have 
a seat.” 

&@ This is the first installment of our five- 
part story. The young folks are to guess, 
at the close, who’ wrote each of the five 
parts, the writers being Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua, Miss Idal, Doris, Tanglefoot 
’ and South Carolina Boy. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





An Ameérican—I am an American, every 
bit of me. I have.two brothers and- one 
cousin in the Philippines and one cousin in 
Cuba. I wanted~to be a‘soldier, but -papa 
- and mamma. said,‘ ‘‘No,-you are too small.” 
I am only 6 ft 4% in. .When I get larger I 
can go, I expect. Ainslie L. Davis has my 
sympathy, and.I know how to sympathize 
with him. I am nearly 18 years old, live.in 
Nebraska and would.give the Editor and 
Tablers a warm welcome if ever they come 
my way.—[I. M. Dunn. 





Tablers, let me tell ‘you what a time I 
had in becoming a member ‘of the Table. 
I took pen and paper and went to a friend 
of mine who had written to.the. Table to 
get aid to write a letter interesting enough 
to be printed... Of course aid was gladly 
given. When I had finished the “body” of 
the letter I was somewhat puzzled to find 
a signature. I did not wish to have my 
own name published. At last I found one, 
very much like my own, Lavergne. I sent 
the letter and each week as the paper came 
I was anxious to see if my letter was there. 
I failed to find it, and gave up looking for 
it, although I read the Young Folks’ Table 
every week. One day I saw a notice in the 
paper of a monster who stationed himself 
close to the Y F E’s desk. This told the 
story. The horrid monster had swallowed 
my letter. It is a mystery to me that it 
did not strangle him. I thought I would 


not be discouraged, but would try again, 
this time without the aid of friends. 


To 
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THE EDITOR AND HIS MONSTER 


In response to many requests for his portrait, the Young Folks’ Editor has had his 
picture taken at his desk, along with that heartless companion of his whose diet con- 


sists partly of letters from girls and boys. 


Don’t be afraid to write, though. Enough 


of the letters will be rescued from the monster’s greedy mouth to keep the Table Talk 


column well filled. 


this letter I signed my name, Elsie. In a 
few weeks I saw my letter published. I 
will give you a simple example to do by 
arithmetic, not algebra: “If to my age 
there added be %, 1-3 and 3 times 3, six 
score and ten the sum will be; now what’s 
my age—pray show it me.” - Will those who 
obtain a result please let me know what it 
is? Some time ago someone gave this rid- 
dle: “‘Black as ink, ink it isn’t; white as 
snow, snow it isn’t; green as grass, grass 
it isn’t.” I have been trying to learn the 
answer to it, but have failed so far. Will 
some one please be kind enough to let me 
know what it is?—[Elsie. 





A Nice Game for a party or social, which 
is called a conundrum. party, is played 
thus: There must be an equal number of 
ladies and gentlemen. The gentlemen are 
put in one room and the ladies in another. 
The gentlemen must be provided with slips 
of paper, one apiece, each slip of paper con- 
taining a conundrum and each one, having 
a number on it. (These papers should be 
made the day before. To number them 
begin at one and number each one the next 
highest number. Make.as many. as you 
expect there will be gentlemen present.) 
Now provide the ladies with slips of paper, 
each one containing a number correspond- 
ing to one on.the gentlemen’s slips of pa- 
per, and the corresponding’ number must 
contain the answer to the conundrum on 
the paper of the gentleman. After. these 
have been distributed, an usher, appointed 
by the ‘‘merry makers,” leads Mr No 1 to 
the door of the ladies’ room, where he 
reads his paper. We will suppose his paper 
contained this, ‘‘When does a chair dislike 
you, Miss No 1?” The lady then steps for- 
ward and says, “When it can’t bear you, 
Mr No 1.”’ Then this couple go into the 
next room and take refreshments or play 
games, while No 2 finds his partner for the 
evening’s enjoyment.—[Other Owl. 





Early Writers—Miss Idal, I quite agree 
with you as regards Shakespeare, although 
I must admit that I think him more inter- 
esting than some of the other early writers, 
Spenser and Milton, for instance. Like you, 
I once tried keeping a list of books that I 
read during the year. In looking over that 
list I find one entitled Lives of Celebrated 
Women, by Goodrich. Have you ever read 
it? If not, get it and read the two articles 
on Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, two 


youthful American poetesses who both died 
before reaching their 20th year. I consider 
these two sisters truly remarkable, and 
had they lived I doubt not but that Ameri- 
can literature would have been the richer 
for it. In looking over some old copies of 
this paper I find in one two articles, one 
entitled A Pilgrim Thanksgiving, and the 
other Gobbler XIII’s Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation, both by a certain J—- E. T—. Am 
I right in supposing that J. E. T. to be the 
one who so successfully conducts the Young 
Folks’ Table? John L., you’re all right. Can 
any of the Tablers suggest some nice games 
to play at a party.—[Mademoiselle. 

&&This young lady has a French pen 
name, but a Yankee faculty for guessing. 
She is very ‘“‘warm,”’ as they say in playing 
hide the thimble. 


Brotherly Love—Georgia Boy, why don’t 
you write again? Can you not see that 
Mab, George and Florida Boy are trying to 
run you down? Why do you keep still so 
long? Are you afraid to write? I have been 
waiting for you to take your part. But I 
cannot keep still any longer. He who can 
see anegro maltreated and say nothing has 
but Hittle heart.—[Red Pepper. 

If I were South Carolina Boy I would re- 
member- what Washington said: ‘“‘Do not 
allow the negroes to be more polite than 


you are.”” But as you have won the favor 
of allt the girls it would -not be wise 
for me to correct you. Miss Chatter- 
box, all the boys that. are - stylish 


around here part their hair in the center; 
so does my favorite friend, and he’s no 
idiot, I assure you. He’s handsome, stylish 
and intelligent and a leading gentleman in 
society. Will the lady who spoke of a 
masquerade party please describe how the 
masks were made?—[Gladys. 

I have been thinking to write to the Table 
for some time, but I could not desist after 
I saw Florida Boy’s and Mab’s letters. I 
am a negro and suppose, outside of Georgia 
Boy, the first to write to the Table. Well, 
I just tell you, Mab, I have the “audacity” 
to write to the Table. If this is a free 
country, why can’t’a person speak and 
write as he wishes and where he wants 
to? Oh, Florida Boy, I’m thankful that I 
am living where men are treated nearly if 
not quite equal. As to a negro not being 
on the same footing as a white man in 
Florida, maybe they are not, but if you 

acome up here and I should happen to meet 

















you I wouldn’t treat you any better than 
you treat the negro. Good for you, Dorris! 
I admire such girls, anyway. English Girl, 
hold your own. I believe in anyone holding 
up for her rights.—[Afro-American, Wash- 
ington, 





Electrical Terms—The volt is the unit of 
electro-motive force (E M F). It is the 
force that moves electricity and means dif- 
ference of potential, electric pressure, or 
electric force. The ohm is the unit of re- 
sistance (R). Its value is equal to the re- 
sistance of a column of pure mercury one 
square millimeter in section and 106 centi- 
meters in length. One ohm is that resist- 
ance through which one ampere of current 
will flow at a pressure of one volt (E M 
F). The ampere is the unit of current 
strength or volume (C). Its value is that 
quantity of electricity which flows through 
one ohm of resistance when impelled by one 
volt pressure. The Watt is the unit. of 
electrical power (W). Its value is the en- 
ergy contained in one ampere of current 
with an electro-motive force of one volt, 
746 Watts equaling one mechanical horse 
power (H P). A mechanical horse power, 
as determined by James Watt, is that force 
which will lift 33,000 lbs one foot high in 
one minute, or any combination of weights 
and distances raised whose product is 33,- 
000. Hence 746 Watts must have an energy 
of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. And one 
Watt would have one seven-hundred-and- 
forty-sixth of 33,000 foot-pounds energy as 
expressed in mechanical power. These 
units of electrical measurement are so re- 
lated that any two being given, a third 
may be found. To restate Elec Tricity’s 
illustration of water flowing down a pipe in 
analogy with electricity passing along a 
wire, I would say that the pressure of water 
in the pipe answers to the pressure or volts 
of the electric current; the volume or 
quantity of water to the amperes or vol- 
ume of electricity; and the~energy with 
which the water issues from the lower end 
of pipe to the Watts, or energy of the elec- 
tric current, while the friction of water 
met with in passing through the pipe cor- 
responds to the ohms of resistance of the 
electric current in passing along a wire. 
These illustrations must of course be used 
only as such, and not to show what actu- 
ally takes place along the electric wire, for 
this is yet an unsolved mystery.—[X-Ray. 


Shakespeare—I never could understand 


Shakespeare until I studied a number of 
his plays under a_ good teacher. There 
were 20 in our class. We were compelled to 
learn quotations by heart. It was hard work 
at first, but soon became an enjoyable task. 
I am grateful now that I was made to learn 
them. The Merchant of Venice is my fa- 
vorite. I think Portia’s speech usually 
known as the mercy speech, is beautiful. 
What fault has Miss Idal to find with it? 
I have seen it played on the stage also. It 
was splendid.—[Trude Day. 








Snakes !—I am interested in photography 
and would like to hear from some of the 
other Tablers on the subject. Why can’t 
we form a letter circle for the amateur 
photographers? Tanglefoot, you could not 
scare me with your snakes, for I have killed 
dozens of them. This may sound boastful, 
but it is so. Of course I never tackled 
more than one at a time. I killed a blue 
racer over six feet long once all by myself. 
We have a great many different kinds of 
snakes,—moccasins, adders, black snakes, 
blue racers, coach whips and garter 
snakes. Good for you, Land o’ Goshen! I, 
too, think we need a cure for the other dis- 
ease. I don’t mind bashful boys (or girls 
either), but I don’t like the other kind, as 
Iam somewhat bashful myself. I, too, am 
sorry Captain Jack is finished. I liked it 
very much. Admiral, I would have hated 
to have been in your place when you found 
that chicken thief, though I had an expe- 
rience almost as bad. One day I was go- 
ing up stairs with a can of fruit in each 
hand and I got about halfway up when 
right there at the head of the stairs was 
&@ snake standing up (if one can call it 
that) and wagging his head from side to 
side and lolling out his tongue, the wicked 
thing! Well, I don’t know whether I 
Screamed or not, but I know I set those 
cans down in a hurry and got down from 
there. Mamma took the teakettle full of 
boiling water and went up after him, but 
he was gone, She poured the water down 
& hole there and a few days after we pulled 
him out from between the ceiling and the 
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outside and the skin was all scalded off of 
him. This may sound fishy, but it is the 
truth.—[Jay Hawkess. 





A Fighting Turkey—Billy is a fine two- 


-year-old bronze turkey gobbler owned by 


Don and Roll McCallen, on their father’s 





1. PLAYING ’ POSSUM. 


farm in southern Illinois. The boys are 10 
and 12 years old and have spent a great 
deal of time in teaching Billy to fight. Don 





2. OFF GOES HIS CAP: 


was for McKinley and Roll was for Bryan 
in the presidential campaign, hence they 
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readily compromised on Billy as a suitable 
name for their pet. Our illustrations show 
what actually took place in a recent bout 
with Billy at the McCallen home.—[A. D. 
McCallen, Effingham, Ill. 





Those Twins—Tablers, I know Jack’s 
Twin; she’s my chum. I guessed who she 
was when she told about that story she 
wrote with her two friends, and I was sure 
of it when she told about that Latin motto, 
for I knew about that school and motto 
also. I have reason to remember the story 
she wrote with her friends, for I wanted to 
help write it and they wouldn’t let me. 
They said a boy didn’t know how to write a 
love story and they were going to make 
this a model one. §So0 I pocketed my ire and 
meekly awaited results. Well, when it was 
done I stole the original copy and I think I 
never had more fun than when I read it. 
Jack’s Twin said “the story wasn’t worth 
much.” Maybe it wasn’t, but I never read 
a story where the heroine had more trials. 
She was in tears most of the time. And 
the hero was a most wonderful being. He 
was rich and handsome and had a most 
agreeable temper (a gentle hint to mascu- 
line readers, myself included, I suppose). 
But there, I’ve told all I dare. As it is I 
know I'll get a fearful lecture. But Jack’s 
Twin, as she calls herself, is all right, and 
if the Tablers wish I'll write more about 
our exploits.—[Jack. 





Garden of the Gods—The Garden of the 
Gods is about four miles from Colorado 
Springs or two miles from Manitou. There 
is some grand scenery around this part of 
Colorado, with Pike’s peak overlooking and 
towering above the clouds. Have any of 





A YOKE IN BATTENBERG 


A round yoke for a ladies’ dress is here shown. It is an attractive decoration for 
summer shirt waists, or can be used with beautiful effect over a dark dress. In the 
present instance it is developed in cream Battenberg braid of a fine narrow quality, 
and cream thread, number 300, is used. The part shown in the upper end of the illus- 
tration is the front of the yoke.—[{Luella C. Holzapfel, Battenberg Designer and 


Teacher, Oklahoma City. 
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yeu ever been able to climb one of these 
high peaks and view the surrounding coun- 
try? It is certainly the grandest sight the 
eye can behold. In August and September 
you can pick flowers out of the snow above 
the timber line. Our state flower is the 
columbine.—[Boy Out West. 

I was at the Garden of the Gods a few 
years ago, but have forgotten many fea- 
tures and their names. It is not much of 
a garden, not what a florist or farmer 
would call a garden. It was barren and 
rocky then; possibly it is more of a garden 
now. It contains the cave of the winds 
and other smaller caves and balanced 
rocks, where by erosion and disintegration 
a large rock is left balanced on a small 
pivot of rock. Seemingly a person could 
push it over. There are many needle-like 
rocks where the wind and weather have 
worn all away save a tall projection. I 
think Mr Briggs uses the best(?) language 
I ever heard or read; wonder what he 
thinks.—[Robert O. Hall, Los Gatos, Cal. 





Jokes—I have a niece two years old and 
reaily she is the bother of my life. She en- 
jeys giving me little experiments of the 
same kind as Chatterbox enjoyed. John L., 
in writing, tells of putting a bicycle chain 
in his sisters’ bed, which reminds me of a 
little incident which occurred a few years 
ago. My brother, one rainy day, went out 
gathering greens, When I was looking them 
over I ran onto a very large thistle. I said 
nothing, but put it in his bed. Perhaps you 
may be able to imagine the rest without my 
telling you. I do not think anyone enjoys 
playing jokes better than I do.—[Hyacinth. 





Another T. Totaler, my address is Box 70, 
Cooper, Iowa.—[A. T. Totaler. 

Silent Sleeper’s name and address are 
Charles A. Maxcy, Point Bluff, Wis. 


Her Woman’s Heart. 








Oh, like a queen’s her happy tread, 

And like a queen’s her golden head! 

But oh, at last, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 


We wandered where the river gleamed, 
‘Neath oaks that mused and pines that 
dreamed, 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 
So proud, and pure, and free! 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing; 
_The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


And oh, her happy queenly tread, 
And oh, her queenly golden head! 
But oh, her heart, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 
[William Watson. 


A Loaf of Fruit Cake. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





A fruit cake should be made some time 
before it is wanted, then time will take 
a hand at blending the spicy flavors. To 
make a really good fruit cake demands the 
leisure of two days. On the first day seed 
the raisins, slice the citron, brown the flour 
and measure the spices. On the second day, 
mix and bake the fragrant compound. Be 
very careful to beat the eggs thoroughly, 
whites and yolks separately. The oven 
must be well considered. Fruit cake should 
be put in a slow oven, as it requires long 
baking to induce a richness of flavor. Keep 
the heat as regular as possible, and do not 
open the oven door for at least 10 minutes 
after it has’ been put in. When opening 
the oven, be careful that no cold draught 
of air from an open window or door strikes 
in. wo not slam the oven door shut or jar 
the pan by moving it unnecessarily. Meas- 
ure everything carefully, using a cup hold- 
ing half a pint. 

This cake is comparatively inexpensive 
and it improves with age. Take 4 cups 
white flour, Jet on a baking pan and 
set it in an 6pén oven to dry and slightly 
brown, Stir it occasionally and cool before 
using. Measure 1 cup butter and 1 cup of 
sugar. Mix them to a smooth’ cream, 
add 1 cup each of molasses and sweet milk. 
Beat four eggs separately, the yolks until 
thick and the whites to a stiff snow. Add 
the yolks to the butter and sugar. Sift the 
flour with a level teaspoonful of soda (do 
not use any cream of tartar), seed 
and chop 1 Ib raisins, and slice 
Mix the fruit together, and 


¥% Ib citron. 








stir it into the flour. Mix 1 teaspoon each 
of cinnamon and cloves, and a whole nut- 
meg grated. Add the spices to the butter 
and sugar mixture, then add the flour and 
lastly the whites of the eggs. Have ready 


a pan lined with three layers of light brown . 


paper. Pour in the mixture and bake at 
least four hours. Should it incline to burn 
on top, cover with several layers of paper 
and place a small pan of cold water in the 
oven. When done frost it, wrap it in waxed 
paper and keep in an earthen jar with a 
close cover. It will keep for a year and is 
excellent for a standby, not too rich, yet 
of perfect and exquisite flavor. 





Green Salads—I determined to introduce 
green salads to the family and convert 
them to this healthful and much-talked-of 
concoction. The good man eyed it rather 
suspiciously and said he objected to graz- 
ing, but before the meal was over we coax- 
ed him to try just one little leaf. He did, 
gingerly at first, but would have eaten 
more, only the plateer was clean, and from 
this time we have agreed as to green sal- 
ads, especially in the spring when early 
vegetables and berries have not appeared. 
We use several varieties of green stuff, 
dandelions, spinach, cress, lettuce, young 
beet stalks, etc, but like spinach best of all. 
Select tender stalks, wash clean, then drain 
off all moisture, then pour over them a 
dressing made as follows: Use a bowl with 
smooth bottom, pour in 1 tablespoon vine- 
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gar, % teaspoon salt and a scant % tea- 
spoon white pepper, mix well, then add very 
slowly, stirring all the time, 3 tablespoons 


fine table oil, and stir until smooth. Never 
add the oil in quantity, as it will not mix. 
Toss up the greens so that: each leaf and 
stalk will be moistened, remove to pretty 
dish, and garnish with small, round rad- 
ishes cut in halves. This dressing is un- 
equaled for tomatoes, a handsome salad be- 
ing made from white lettuce leaves and 
sliced tomatoes. Another dressing we use 
for tomatoes is made as follows: Two eggs 
well beaten, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 even 
teaspoon dry mustard, 2 teaspoons sugar, 
4 tablespoons vinegar, 4 tablespoons water, 
% teaspoon salt and a small pinch of cay- 


enne, put into double boiler and let cook 
until it thickens like cream. New cabbage 
makes a capital salad. Remove outer 


leaves and core and chop remainder coarse- 
ly, and toss up with first dressing. When 
boiled tender and covered with second or 
cream dressing, one has another excellent 
dish.—[{Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 





Top Crust—Sift a tablespoon of pulver- 
ized sugar over the top crust of pies before 
baking and see how delicious it makes 
them.—[E. C. 


a 





Although new-laid eggs are more whole- 
some than others, they require longer time 
for cooking.—[M. 








promptly is that they have confidence in her. 


O': reason Mrs. Pinkham’s treatment helps women so 


Through some of the many thousands of Mrs. Pink- 
ham’'s friends an ailing woman will be led to write to Mrs. 


Pinkham at her home in Lynn, 
Mass., and will tell her symptoms. 
The reply, made without charge of 
any kind, will bear such evidence 
of knowledge of the trouble that 
belief in her advice at once inspires 


hope. 


This of itself is a great help. 





CONFIDENCE 
HELPS TO 
CURE 








Then the knowledge that women only see the letters asking 
for advice and women only assist Mrs. Pinkham in replying 
makes it easy to be explicit about the little things that define 


the disease. 


Mrs. Eviza THomas, of 634 Pine St., Easton, Pa., writes: 


—-——— “ 3 


a ges , 












‘‘DEAR Mrs. PInKHAM—I d 


octored with two of the best 
j doctors in the city for two 


years and had no relief until I 
began the use of your remedies. 


} My trouble was ulceration of 


the womb. I suffered ‘ 
something terrible, could 
not sleep nights and 
thought sometimes that 
death would be such a 
relief. To-day lama well 
woman, able to do my 
own work, and have not 
apain. I used four bottles 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compoundand 
three packages of Sana- 
tive Wash and cannot 
thank you enough for the 
i) good it did me.” 
Mrs. M. STODDARD, 
Box 268, Springfield, Minn., 
writes: 

‘‘DEaR Mrs. PINKHAM—For 


about four years I was a great sufferer from female troubles. I 


had backacheallof thetime, no appetite, pains in stomach, faint- 
ing spells, was weak and my system was completely run down. 
I also had falling of womb so bad that I could scarcely walk 


across the floor. 


After taking two bottles of your Vegetable 


Compound and one box of Lozengers, can say I am cured.” 








tomake sam le patch 
WARTE at home. ras to’ $10 per 
Plo-and pareve & A POSTER 
icu e 
MACHINECO. W est 29th Street, N cartel 





Absolutely cured, Never toretum. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oe nn Dt.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me- 












A Good “Ww.” 





The illustration shows the back side of a 
“Ww” quilt block designed by Allie L. Nay, 
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with the outlines and seams clearly dis- 
cernible. How much more attractive is the 
right side can be easily imagined. 





From a Private Note Book. 
ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


To make a lemon pie with rice flour two 
eggs are required, a cup of sugar, 2 small 
lemons or 1 large one, a lump of butter and 
a heaping tablespoon of rice flour. Put the 
rice flour in @ cup, mix it with a little cold 
water and then fill up the cup with water 
which is actually boiling. It will not thiek- 
en like cornstarch, but will cook enough to 
keep it from settling at the bottom of the 
pie. Add to this a teaspoon of butter, stir- 
ring until it is melted. Beat together the 
sugar and eggs, add the juice of the lemon 
and its grated rind, lastly the prepared rice 
flour. When cool, bake in one crust. The 
chief advantage of this recipe is its econ- 
omy of materials and time; although it is 
creamy and delectable it does not pretend 
to vie with those meringue-covered pasties 
which contain five or six eggs. 

Asparagus tips previously cooked and 
seasoned make a very delightful scallop. 
Roll cracker crumbs to an exceeding fine- 
ness; while rolling add salt, pepper and a 
trifle of mace. Butter the crumbs amply 
and place a layer* in the bottom of a but- 
tered dish. Wet with sufficient milk. Put 
alternate crumbs and asparagus until the 
dish is full or the ingredients exhausted. 
Dot butter over.the top, add a final baptism 
of milk—for all scallops should be freely 
moistened—and bake until the scallop is 
well risen in the middle, round and brown. 

Why throw away the water in which 
macaroni is boiled? It is rich in gluten, 
nutritious, and adds to the value of other 
food. It may be turned into the soup stock; 
it may, while still boiling hot, be used to 
scald the flour with which you are about 
to set your sponge for bread; or it may, 
with the addition of more hot water, be 
used to wash calicoes in place of soap, to 
which some housewives say it is superior 
for this purpose. 

To make pepper toast for invalids who 
need food the reverse of laxative, cut stale 
white bread into slices of moderate thick- 
ness and toast evenly on both sides. -Have 
ready in a deep dish a teaspoon of salt and 
a hearty shake of black pepper, upon which 
pour a sufficient quantity of boiling water 
to cover the toast. Dip the sliees in quick- 
ly and remove at once; pile in a plate, but- 
tering each slice as you remove it from the 
water, and put in the hot oven for a min- 
ute or two. It should be very hot, very 
tender and not in the least watery. 

A novel but simple soup is made of on- 
ions and oatmeal. It is easy to make, eco- 
nomical and much more savory than might 
be supposed. They who wish to experi- 
ment may fry two large cups of chopped 
Onions with a heaped tablespoon of meat 
drippings or butter in the bottom of the 
Soup kettle; when quite brown, add two 
cups coarse oatmeal, and this must also be 
stirred until well browned; it is the brown- 
ing or parching which flavors the soup 
Pleasantly. Now add _ sufficient boiling 
water to well cover, and let it boil at least 
a half hour, adding more boiling water 
Should it thicken too much. Season while 
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cooking with salt and pepper and at the 
last minute add a cup of hot milk. Have 
dice of fried bread ready in the tureen and 
upon them pour the hot soup. 

A salt fish chowder is second in merit 
only to one made of fresh fish. Pull the 
salt cod to pieces, rejecting as far as pos- 
sible every bone or bit of skin, pour warm 
water upon it and set it on the back of the 
range, where it cannot boil. Peel the po- 
tatoes and throw them into cold water. 
Peel and chop the onions; if a very supe- 
rior article of chowder is desired, the on- 
ions may be minced as finely as your time 
and patience and overflowing tear duets will 
allow. Leave the ingredients for two hours, 
that the potatoes may lose some of their 
starch and the fish some of its toughness 
during that time. Afterward proceed as 
with an ordinary fresh fish chowder, using 
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moderation, however, as to the matter of 
salt in seasoning. 





A Mexican Gruel—Even Mexico, with its 
delightsome climate, has some damp, dark, 
disagreeable days when life seems hardly 
worth living. On such a Cay a kind Mexi- 
can woman brought around an appetizing 
drink which she called ‘‘atole.’ It was 
made from corn boiled in lime water and 
ground .o a pulp on a porous stone. The 
pulpy mass was then thinned down in milk 
or weter, and cooked into nice, even gruel, 
and was flavored strongly with cinnamon. 
This latter spice is counted medically as a 
carminative and astringer ence its use 
in ordinary gruels will not only give variety 
but will have a beneficial effect upon the 
stomaciu of an invalid. Make at least one 
tr.al of it.—[Mrs M. H. Burnham. 








HARVARD'S STRONG MAN, 





Acknowledges Debt of Gratitude to Paine’s 
Celery Compound, 





[PHOTOGRAPHED BY GLINES.] 


Strong muscles and strong nerves go together. 

Carl G. Herbert-is the best developed man at Harvard to-day, according to Dr Sar- 
geant, the university’s professor of physical culture and director of the gymnasium. : 

Mr Herbert believes Paine’s celery compound to be the most wonderful preparation 
in the world for strengthening the body and enabling it to withstand great mental and 
physical exertion. He has consented to the publication of the following letter: 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, Jan 16, 1899. 


Wells, Richardson & Co: I feel constrained, owing to the benefits I have derived 
from your incomparable remedy, Paine’s celery compound, to write and tell you in what 
manner I have been. benefited by it. As you are doubtless aware, an athlete’s success 


is due very much to his condition or form, 


and that perfect condition or form depends 


much on the condition of his stomach. I feel, and know by experience, that Paine’s celery 
compound is the ideal remedy for that purpose, as it not only strengthens the nervous 


system, which is so essential to good health, 


but we find it regulates the entire system 


and renders it in a condition to withStand either great mental strain or physical exertion. 
I stand at present at the head of the list cof the Sargeant test of Harvard college, and 
am about to compete again this year. As a preliminary to the actual training I have 
taken two bottles of Paine’s celery compound and know that with its aid I shall beat my 
own record this year, as I am now able, with no other training, to lift many pounds more 
than before I commenced taking the compound. Possibly you may be interested in the 
forthcoming test and I will take pleasure in informing you of the outcome. In closing, I 
will again say that I owe you my sincere thanks for the inestimable good that Paine’s 
celery compound has done for me, and rest assured I will lose no Pag. mtr van f of recom- 


mending it to my friends and brother athletes. 


Very truly, CARL G. HERBERT. 


To the reader: You would be strong and well. 

Paine’s celery compound will enable you to be both. It will strengthen the nerves, 
purify the blood, revive the lost energy—in a word, it will do more to counteract the on- 
coming of ill health, sickness, disease, than any other medicine in the world. Thére can 
be no possible reason for not testing the results in your own case. 
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Ruuning Water. 


MRS A. BR. ALISON. 
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The above diagram represents my kitchen 
at present. Our main dependence for wa- 
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ter is a spring about one-fourth a mile 
away, from which water is forced by a 
wind-pump to an elevated tank in the 


yard. From the tank it is piped to the 
kitchen, the faucet being located at a, on 
the west side of the room. We have also 
a sniall cistern for rain water. The cis- 
tern pump is just behind the range at }B, 
en the south side of the room, no sink or 
drain at either faucet or pump. Now I 
would like to have a sink built at ce, be- 
side the north door, with waste pipe to 
connect with the drain tile in the garden; 
and have the faucet, for spring water, 
changed to the left side of the sink. At the 
right side I would have the cistern pump 
placed, so that all waste water would be 
carried out through the drain. 

A new pipe, with elbow joints, would be 
needed in order to change the pump to the 
sink. Then on wash days I would set my 
wash-bench near the sink, and, by attach- 
ing a short hose to the faucet, let the wa- 
ter flow directly into the tubs, and from 
the tubs to the drain below, thus avoiding 
lifting or carrying much of the _ water. 
These changes, the plumber leads me to 
believe, might be made for $10. They would 
greatly lighten my labor and enable me 
to keep a much more tidy kitchen. 





Cleaning and Ventilating the Cellar. 


GEORGE E. WALSH, NEW YORK. 
Nothing is more important to the health 
of the home in spring and summer than 
thorough cleaning and ventilating of the 
cellar. Dampness accumulates under the 
house during the stormy winter season, 
and if left to breed fungous growths there 
during spring and summer it poisons the 
atmosphere and threatens the health of the 
household. Decaying fruits and vegetables 
that have dropped behind bins, barrels and 
boxes frequently accumulate in the cellar, 
and in the damp atmosphere they produce 
poisonous gases. Consequently the first 
thing to do is to give the cellar a thorough 
cleansing. Everything should be removed 
or taken out. Usually a mold will be found 
on most of the boards and barrels, and so 
far as possible they should be given a good 
sun bath outside. The work should be done 
on sunny days when articles can be disin- 
fected by a few hours’ exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

When cleaned of all accumulated mate- 
rials, the walls rubbed down with a brush 
or broom and the bottom covered with 
clean, fresh boards it will be necessary to 
remove the dampness so far as possible, 
and then to give proper ventilation. The 
question of expelling the dampness from 
a cellar has long been a perplexing one. 
The old method of whitewashing the walls 
was good in its way. The lime of the 
whitewash would absorb a good deal of the 
dampness and it would tend to destroy 
fungous growths. Lime is even now con- 
sidered a good destroyer of many disease 
germs, even including the much dreaded 
and very prevalent malarial germ. But 
lime fs not quite sufficient. It does not go 
far enough. 

The best way is to secure a little calcium 
chloride and expose it to the air in the cel- 
lar. A pound of this will be sufficient for 
the average cellar. Put it in any old can 
or pan and place it in the cellar over night. 
By the following night it will have collect- 
ed all the dampness in the place. The ef- 
fect of this is noticeable in damp cellars 
where potatoes are sprouting. It will 
quickly diminish the process of sprouting 
and give the sprouts a thin, wilted appear- 
ance. This is caused by the absorption of 


the moisture in the air, which in turn robs 
the sprouts of some of their watery fluid. 
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If put over a fire the salt can be made to 
evaporate its moisture collected in the cel- 
lar, and it is then ready for use again. In 
this way a pound of calcium chloride can be 
made to do double duty. 

When freed of its moisture in this way, 
the use of lime can be resorted to for white- 
washing the walls and ceiling. The white- 
wash helps to clean and purify the atmos- 
phere and to destroy all germs. In order 
to make the cellar retain its sweetness and 
purity it will be necessary to give proper 
ventilation through the summer. Most 
people fail to do this either through neglect 
or ignorance. The common impression 
seems to be that the cellar windows should 
be left open all of the time. That is cer- 
tainly better than to keep the windows 
closed a good part of the summer. But to 
keep the cellar cool and dry the windows 
should be opened at sundown and closed 
the next morning. The reason for this is 
very simple. The night air is much cooler 
than the day air in summer, and if the cel- 
lar windows are left open at night it will 
enter and chill the place. When the sun 
comes up, if the windows are still open, the 
warm air will enter the cellar windows and 
expel the cold. So the proper way is to cap- 
ture the cold air at night and then im- 
prison it by closing the windows through 
the day. The cellar can in this way be 
kept several degrees colder in summer than 
if the windows are closed most of the time, 
or left open night and day. 

If in cleaning the cellar the stationary 
bins and woodwork of the cellar are cov- 
ered with a damp mold that cannot easily 
be removed, it may be wise to fumigate the 
place with sulphur fumes. Also this is of 
great importance if there is any reason to 
suspect there are noxious germs and ants 
in the place. Buy a few pounds of sulphur 
and burn it in a pan of coals in the middle 
of the cellar floor. Close windows and 
doors tight, and Jeave the place for a few 
hours. Let the fumes remain there over 
night and by morning every live thing will 
be destroyed. As the molds are caused by 
little fungous germs they will suffer the 
common fate. 

Homemade Refrigerator—In a large dry- 
goods box place sawdust a foot deep. In- 
side the large box place one a foot shorte 
on every side. Fill the space between wit 
sawdust. On the bottom of the smaller 
box lay a removable crate of slats or lat- 
tice work, below which the ice is to be plac- 
ed. Removable shelves are set on cleats 
on all four sides, and the refrigerator is 
ready for the lid, or cover with hinges. 
When space in the cellar is limited, this box 
may set in a cool place outdoors. In towns 
or villages where the ice man calls every 
day, or in homes which store their own ice, 
shelves and slat-bottom may be removed 
to receive fresh ice every day. If it be 
kept outside, padlock the heavy lid.—[ White 
Ribbon. 








Drop Cakes—Mix together a quart of 
milk, 2 beaten eggs, butter size of a small 
egg, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teacup 
sugar, % teaspoon salt and rye flour to 
make a stiff batter or soft dough. Drop on 
greased tins, leaving space to rise, and bake 
half an hour.—[W. 


Beware the praise of an evil mind. 


Fy\r 











2 If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“ Epilepsy Permanently Cured,’”? FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 
, Ww. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St, New York: City. 





MONEY to patent good ideas _may_ he secured by our 
aid. PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 














Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


: = CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curativepowersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ent. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggista, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agentg 








Watch ZB 
Cut about half size . 


A Workingman’s Watch, 
made to stand hard usage, 
wear well and keep perfect 
time. It is better for out- 
door use than a high-priced 
watch, because its mechan- 
ism is not as delicate, and 
it is less liable to get out of 
order. 

The Eagle isa handsome, 
full nickeled, well made 
time-piece, warranted one 
year. Sent post-paid for 





ene dollar. Your money 





back if you're not satisfied. 


J. A. Foster Company, 


Incorporated $275,000 Capital. 
Dorrance St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
A L A R Y STRAIGHT OUT SALARY.- 
o O O 0 0 BONAFIDE SALARY. 
“a = NO MORE,NOLESSSALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties, It is mainly office work conducted at home. 
Salary straight $900 a year and expenses— 
definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to understand. 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 
to hanide our rapidly growing trade. References. 
Encloss self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion Company, Dept. a 80. Chicago. IL 























LO0D Polse 





HAVE YOU Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper 
Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores 

Uleers in mouth, Hair-Falling? Write cooK 
EMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, Ill1., for proofs of cures. Capital, 500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 


THE 


practicaL RABBIT KEEPE 


ay CUNICULUS. Illustrated. A comprehensive work 
on keeping and raising rabbits for pleasure as well as 
for profit. The book is abundantl lustrated with all 
the various courts, warrens, hute fencing, ete., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most important species 
of rabbits throughout the world. 12mo. oth, poses a 











FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Applica*ion. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New Yorks 


















TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Up-to-Date—When I read Up-to-Date 
Tomboy’s letter a faint light began to shim- 
mer over the dark clouds of inexperience 
that had, unknown to me, settled about 
my little horizon. The realization of the 
fact that I am behind the times is taking 
the elasticity out of my hitherto buoyaft 
movements, and the contented smile from 
my countenance.—f{Timothy Tucker. 

I do not believe H. W. C.’s circumstances 
exist in reality. After living several years 
with such a ‘‘model husband” she would 
not have spirit enough to tell it.—[Go 
Forth. 

Taking a book of children’s poems and 
short stories, I called to see a sick child. 
After reading to him half an hour or more, 
he took my hand and drew me down to 
him and kissed me, saying, “Thank you; 
please come to-morrow and stay longer. 
The pain all goes away when you read 
to me.’’—[Old-Fashioned Girl. 

Rain or shine there is always something 
to do on my farm, but sometimes I go to 
town for a little while, and it is a little 
while too, because those soap box, nail 
keg gods make me sick, always grumbling 
and ever ready to throw a wet blanket on 
the young man who is trying to succeed. 
[Silas Q. Croker. 





No!—I see a question asked by a young 
mother with regard to giving brandy to a 
“tiny baby.’’ I say no! It will dwarf its 
growth mentally and physically. If your 
baby frets, make some catnip tea, a dozen 
leaves or so to a pint of water, boil 15 or 20 
minutes, add sweet cream and just a little 
sugar and give to your baby. When it is 
satisfied, drink a cupful yourself. It is 
both soothing and nourishing. Very often 
a baby frets because its feet are cold or its 
clothing is uncomfortables Always exam- 
ine everything about its little body care- 
fully.—[Mrs O. M. Gordon. 





Housework—I wish Mrs H. Annette 
Poole would give us some ideas on the sub- 
ject of capable women doing housework. 
She is sound on all questions. Why is it 
that all the advertisements for work read 
“for a widower?” Must the men quietly 
dispose of their tired-out wives who have 
brought up their families, and by unceas- 
ing labor and effort have kept up the home 
interests and made their lives cheerful and 
happy? I have heard young girls say they 
would not do housework and have some one 
to superintend. But they will go into the 
shop or store, where their slightest move is 
under the watchful eye of their overseer. 
I do not think there is any work more re- 
spectable, healthy or independent than 
housework. And in most cases it insures 
a good home and good company, especially 
in the country. Our girls all hope to have 
a home of their own and the majority of 
them will marry workingmen who cannot 
afford servants to wait upon them. Why 
should it make them any less a lady or in 
any way lower them to do housework ?— 
[Aunt Susie. 

Homely People—Here is a little grain 
of comfort for One of Our Homely 
Girls: Don’t forget that there never 
was 2 woman so plain but she had 
some attractive feature. Perhaps her mind 
is sound and bright and we forget her looks 
in listening to her gems of thought. One 
Plain one has a fine figure, another pretty 
eyes or feet or hands, or a good head of 
hair. Whatever the good point, cherish it 
and bring it forth clothed, not in costly 
raiment, that is not necessary; but suitable 
raiment. The way the hair is arranged or 
a garment or a glove or boot is put on has 
much to do with love that we all, more or 
less, bow down to. After we have dore 
what we can to make ourselves presentable 
—everyone owes that much to humanity— 
let us forget ourselves and resolve when we 
enter a room where other are to make a 
“pleasant quarter hour” for some one. It 
is a true saying that “There is always some 
one worse off than we are.” Plain girls 
are apt to think too much about their looks 
and wish they were handsome. No doubt 
they have been told that ‘‘Handsome is that 
handsome does.” I have, many a time. 
Their chances of being good and true are 
better than the pretty one, who is apt to 
become vain and silly with flattery and 
compliments. We are as God made us, and 
{think about plain people as Abraham Lin- 
Seln did about common people. He said, 
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“God must love the common people, he has 
made so many of them.” Just change 
“common” for “homely.” Did you ever 
notice how few really handsome folks there 
are?—[Aunt Violet. 





The Stage—From what Humbug said in 
the Young Folks’ Table I took it for grant- 
ed that Nebraska Lad did not have a very 
good opinion of the stage. Now that is, my 
good people, one of my sore points. I love 
the stage and I think it is one of the best 
openings for a woman, if she has talent. 
I have heard much against the stage. We 
will find “temptation wherever we go or 
whatever occupation we pursue. As Hum- 
bug said, ‘“‘Whoever heard of anything Mary 
Anderson did that did not elevate the 
American stage?’ I have always said I 
would go on the stage as soon as I am 
through school. With the help of my 
Heavenly Father I will-show that a woman 
can be pure and good on the stage as in 
any other field of work. Some one asked 
who wrote the verse which ends with 
“Each cloud has a silver lining.” Long- 
fellow wrote it.—[Stage Lover. 





Not So Easy—As my husband is a reader 
of your paper I thought perhaps you would 
like to hear from the far west. We are out 
here in the western part of Nebraska on a 
Piece of Uncle Sam’s land. Have lived on 
it almost seven years and have only raised 
two crops, and we have had a very hard 
time to make a living. I have worked out 
in the fields and in the timber, have worked 
out by the week or by the day, almost any 
way to get along, and now my husband has 
made me a loom and I am going to try 
weaving carpets. So now the young girls 
may be sure it is not so easy to build up 
a home as they may think for. People 
around here all have sod houses, but ours 


-is frame. My sister lives just one-quarter 


of a mile from me. We married brothers. 
She has three children and they are very 
dear to me.—[ Western Housewife. 





Bobolink’s Nest—Have just read Eliza 
Bradish’s inquiry as to*where the bobolinks 
rear their young. The writer has more 
than once seen the bobolink dart from be- 
fore the mower, and the little nest tremble 
an instant and fall to the ground, as the 
keen knives severed the herbage to which 
it was fastened. The bobolink builds its 
nest a foot or more above the ground, pref- 
erably in a bunch of “red dock,” though 
sometimes in coarse, rank-growing grass. 
Several spears or stems are drawn together 
and woven into the nest to support it. One 
must have sharp eyes indeed to find the 
nest while wandering about the fields. In 
size and markings, the eggs are almost 
identical with those of the ‘“red-winged 
blackbird.” The nest, however, is of looser 
but neater build.—[Brant, New York. 





What To Do—A Farmer’s Daughter asks 
what to do with the farm that is left 
her. I will tell her what one of my neigh- 
bors did when she was left with a farm. 
She hires a man to cut her hay and put in 
tne barn, also to do her plowing and seed- 
ing. She takes the whole care of her gar- 
den and raises all the vegetables she uses 
in the year. Last summer she sold about 
$56 worth of strawberries. She set them 
out and took all the care of them, and 
has set as many more for another year. 
She keeps three cows and a horse, 70 hens, 
and has averaged three cans of milk a day 
al‘ winter and done the work herself. She 
has 150 little chickens and expects as many 
more in a few days. She sold her winter 
apples on the trees, and picked and-packed 
over 100 boxes of nice early apples that 
went to Boston. She sells several tons of 
hay and pays all her bills as they come 
due. She can do fancy work as nice as 
any of we young ladies, and was 74 years old 
last December. Can you beat this record? 
(Fr. H. 


My advice is, “Go into the poultry busi- 
ness,” and “Don’t sell the farm.” ‘Don’t 
gc to the city to live.” Sow land down in 
grass except what you use for your chick- 
ens. Your neighbors will be glad to pay 
you for the pasture. If you are alone, get 
a small family to live with you, but don’t 
be in a hurry to take a partner. Send to 
Orange Judd company for Profits in Poul- 
try, or some good work of the kind, and 
learn all you can about the business. Com- 
mence on a small scale and go™slow but 
sure, and may success and happiness be 
yours.—[Tabler Newcomer. 


Farmer’s Daughter does not state the 
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Deadly Habits. The woman 
who is addicted to the terrible 
morphine habit knows that 
she is rapidly 
going down 
the steep hill 
that leads to 
death. There 


are her wom Jy 
of other wom. Oy 
en rushing 
down the same AA 
incline, but Fe 
they do not 
know it. The 
find themselves suf- 
ftring from nervous- 
ness, headache, de- 
spondency, irritabil- 
ity, and a dozen other 
symptoms of female 
troubles. For relief they turn to the many 
alcoholic stimulants, malt extracts and 
other ‘“‘compounds,”’ so widely advertised 
to cure the ailments of women. These 
produce a false stimulation, and the suf- 
ferer finds herself compelled to take more 
and more as time passes, and soon becomes 
an unwitting slave to strong drink. What 
a weakly woman needs is Dr. Fierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, which contains not a 
grain of opiym or a single drop of alcohol 
or other dangerous stimulant. It acts 
directly upon the womanly organs, stop- 
rains, restoring displacements and 
a: a wonderfully neficial effect upon 
the general health. Suffering women who 
wish to consult Dr. R. V. Pierce himself can 
do so by mail, addressing him at Buffalo, 
N.Y. He makes no charge whatever for 
advice. 

Mrs. Rena Hensel, of Massillon, Stark Co., 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I had been troubled with chronic 
constipation and female weakness and doctored 
with different apeicione, none of whom seemed 
to help me. Yaaw one of your advertisements, 
and I thought I would try your medicines. Id did 
so and with ood results. Took two bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’ s Gelden Medical Discovery and one 
of his ‘Favorite Prescription,’ and I can say I 
am cured of my troubles, thanks to Dr. Pierce 
and his medicines. They do a world of good to 
those who give them a good trial."” 


If you want a book that tells about all 
woman’s diseases, and how to treat them 
at home, send 21 one-cent stamps to Dr. 
Pierce to pay postage, and he will mail 
you a free copy of his great thousand- 
page illustrated Common Sense Medical 
Adviser. For a heavier, handsome cloth- 
binding, 3: stamps. It is the grandest 
medical book for popular reading ever 
written. 




















Your choice of this beautiful 
gold plated Chatelaine, ora gold 
filled ring, for selling 20 of our 


LADIES’ GOLD 
PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


AT aft § GENTS EACH. 
(Regular price 10 cents.) 


No Money Required In Advance 


» Just send us your name and ad- 
dress, saying you will sell the 
pins er return them, and we will 
mail them at once, on receipt of 
your letter. Everybody needs 
several of these pins. You can 
a) sell them in a few minutes at & 
— each. Send today—don’t 
t. 
LADIES PIN CO. 


862 Schiller Bullding,Chicago 


WHEEL CHAIRS, ALL KINDS 
For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built on new and practical methods at 
moderate prices. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


RecliningChairs 
For Library 


Or Sick Room. 
Every ~ 










known 
position 
for comfort 


Write us for free illustrated Catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
203 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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on it or not, but I can tell her how another 
farmer’s daughter, who was left at the 
age of 20 years with 160 acres of land, 
heuse and buildings, arranged. She di- 
vided the house, keeping three rooms for 
her own use, then rented the land and 
rest of the house to a married man, he to 
pay a third of the grain raised for rent. 
The girl keeps her pony, two or three cows, 
hogs and chickens in a small lot that she 
reserved for her use, feeds them her share 
of grain and straw, sells surplus, and they 
furnish her employment and all she re- 
Guires for her own living. Hope Farmer’s 
Daughter has enough land to do likewise. 
[M. 'C. 





PATRIOTISM, 


His great-grandfather fought and fell 
On Camden’s bloody field; 

He bore the new-born stripes and stars 
And died their fame to shield. 

His grand sire fought at Gettysburg, 
The same dear flag to save, 

An& on that fatal battlefield 
He found a bloody grave. 

And when the cruel war was done 
They said, “Thank God, ’tis o’er! 

No more our loved shall bleed and die 
Far from their own home door.” 

But no—the son, a father now, 
Again took up the gun, 

And marched through Cuba’s tangled grass 
Beside his slender son. 

They laid them in one narrow grave, 
The last of that brave race, 

And drove the broken flagstaff down 
To mark their resting place. 

EMMA BABCOCK. 





Soda—I disagree with Knapsack and 
Canteen about soldiers being cut off from 
society. I think they ought to be revered 
for they fight for our country to make it 
free. I would like to give Eva a little ad- 
vice about boiling her rooster. If you had 
dioppved a little soda in the water while 
boiling it would have cooked more quickly 
and been nicer.—[A Nebraska Maid. 

Model Husband—One who is kind and 
thoughtful in all things, is not ashamed to 
praise his wife to her face or speak well of 
her to his friends, and is willing to give her 
what she needs without any teasing and 
talk about it, go out with her when it is 
convenient to do so, and if not, why, tell 
her kindly why he can’t.—[A Wife. 

I will describe my kind: One who is as af- 
fectionate and kind after 13 years of mar- 
ried life as the first year, shows due honor 
and respect, provides with pleasure all 
things needful for the comfort of the fam- 
ily; does not smoke, chew, drink or swear. 
This is the kind of one I possess, and we 
have never had our first quarrel. Beware 
of the first quarrel, for the second will 
surely follow.—[Charlie’s Wife. 

There isn’t any such thing as a model 
husband, and my husband doesn’t smoke 
or chew, either. He said, when he read 
H. W. C.’s letter, “‘He is a model husband.” 
I think he is just an imitation of one. Men 
think a woman ought to keep their house 
looking tidy and. care for the little ones, 
attend to the garden and raise chickens 


and make more on them than they do on. 


160 acres. I think it’s a man’s place to boss 
out of doors, but when he has to boss in 
the house, let him do the housework.— 
[John’s Wife. 

Aunt Rhoda’s Calf—Aunt Rhoda, young 
calves can be raised on a very little milk 
by giving them hay tea, which is made by 
steeping the hay just as you would any 
herb, and give about one quart at first and 
increase as they grow older, and give a 
pint of shorts or middlings twice a day as 
soon as they will eat, which is about the 
third or fourth day. Would not give In- 
dian meal, as it will scour them. I have 
raised four this winter on hay tea, giving 
them one-half milk until about two months 
old, then took away the milk and gave 
them clear hay tea. Have two six months 
old and one two months old and one three 
weeks old, and intend to raise about three 
more as soon as we have another new milch 
cow. We have only had the milk from one 
cow to give these calves, and had all we 
wanted for a family of four.—[Mrs Grace 
B. Bailey. 

Rhoda, as I have had much experience in 
raising calves without much milk, I will 
give my latest, which seems to outstrip 
the past. Before and since calving, our 
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of the comfort and security afforded to them by Dr. 
4| Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
backaches that come expectedly or unexpected! 


pink cheeks and bri 
those whe use these pills. | p 
gth instead of taking it 


Mrs. Amanda Robinson, near Howesville, Clay County, Ind., says: 
‘“*I was afflicted with troubles incident to my sex and 
delicate health. Lost appetite, flesb, and was greatly depressed. 
taking various remedies without benerit, I was induced to try 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
cured five boxes and began taking the pills as directed. 
suming the second box Icould very perceptibly feel their beneficial 
effects. Appetite returned, complexion improved, and I had renewed 
strength. After taking the five boxes I 
was able to do my usual daily work andI stopped taking the pills.” 


, Look for the full name on the package. At druggists or direct from the 
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—From the Democrat, Brazil, Ind. 

















Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 50c. per box. 6 boxes $2.50, 
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CAN MAC 


New. complete, ready to ride. Agents Wanted. Others $17.50 
to $35.00, cash or time. Sent on approval. 


SOLD ON TIME. 


dries chea 
AMERI 


Guaranteed one year. 
Beautiful 
catalog free. 
Bicycle sun- 
Get our prices before baying. Write quick. 
HINE CO., Dept. 200, Flint, Mich. 








heifer has been kept on rowen, with the ex- 
ception of a bit of hay for change, not a 
bit of grain. She was for several weeks 
after calving not allowed to drink water, 
unless the extreme cold was taken off by 
adding hot water,—a pailful at first, then 
until satisfied. She gained from the first 
and has done beautifully.—[Experience. 





Solemn Experience—Girl of the Period, 
hearken to my tale of woe. I, too, learned 
by sad and solemn experience that it is 
policy to beware of a young married pair 
as well as ‘“‘widders.”” I went, in response 
to a most urgent invitation, to visit a young 
married friend whom I—misguided mortal— 
had always considered an _ intelligent and 
sensible girl. But ah me! I came, saw and 
was conquered. I stayed only two days of 
the promised week, but I assure you I can 
give a full and detailed account of her ‘‘own 
boy’s” life up to date. I can tell you when 
he was first dressed in trousers. I can also 
tell all persons interested (?) how the dear 
boy would prefer his coffee, of his perfect 
taste in all things, and that his nose is 
distinctly Roman. Well, I returned home 
both wiser and sadder, and positively affirm 
that one such experience will last a life- 
time.—[Kathleen. | 


“Erring Girl’— Doris, from what you 
wrote one.would think that you thought a 
sister ought not to stand up for an erring 
girl. I think she ought, and if she was a 
true sister she would. Whatever the girl 
had done her sister should be the last not 
to stand up for her. There would be little 
danger of the sister being branded with the 
same mark if there was not reason. If she 





had always led a pure life, no one would 
say much about her. So much for the sis- 
ter: now for the girl. If she had done 
wrong, would she be more liable to turn 
from it, would she be much encouraged to 
try to be anything, if even her sister was 
against her? I say, no! A great many times 


the “erring girl’ is not one-quarter as 
much to blame as someone else. Perhaps 
this very ‘“‘sister’’ or her mother is the real 


cause of her downfall, as one would find 


were one to look for the beginning. But no 
One cares to do that. When a girl is down 
she’s down and no one stoops an inch to 


help her, but all give her a little push back- 
ward. Women are very unmerciful to each 
other, but it is far from Christlike. Let 
only the ones that are without sin throw 
stones and there will be very: few stones 
thrown. So thinks—[Me. 





Asked and Answered—A “kitty hood” 
out of Angora wool is what Mrs W. wants 
to know how to make for her little girl. 
Patterns for Etqgn jacket suits will soon 
appear. New ampshire Schoolma’am, a 
teacher’s circle is now being formed. 





Bread Sauce—Put 1 pt milk in a double 
boiler, with 4 onion and 1-3 cup sifted 
bread crumbs. Let boil 15 minutes. Stir 
and add 2 tablespoons butter, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Remove the onion and 
pour this sauce on a hot platter to receive 
the game. Fry 2-3 of a cup of coarse rolled 
bread crumbs in 1 teaspoon butter. When 
very brown, sprinkle the game and sauce 
with these crumbs. Fine with rabbit.— 
[Emma Clearwaters. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. |} 
PATTERNS ONLY {Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of mate; required, and illustration of garment with each eeu, 

Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, ive Waist Measure for skirts. Give beth Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7644—Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch Bust, 





7358—Child's Apron. 
4, 6 and 8 years, 





7633—Misses’ Eton Jacket. 1649—Ladies’ Jacket. 
7470—Misses Skirt. 7651—Ladies’ Four Gored Bicycle Skirt 
Jacket—12, 14 and 16 years, Jacket, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust. 
Skirt—12, 14 and 16 years. Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30-inch waist, 
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7629—Ladies’ Seamless Skirt. AWN Yi Wp 4 





22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist, AY iy 
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7109—Intants’ Short Jacket 
One size only. _ 7643—Misses’ Blouse. 


12, 14, and 16 years, 
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1634—Ladies? Reefer Jacket. 
82, 34, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust, 
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7636—Misses’ Reefer Jacket, 
12, 14 and 16 years, -“ 


7391—Ladies’ Waist. 7145—infants’ Diaper Drawers. 
82, 84, 36, 88 and 40..inch bust. One size only. 

































































































“Went over fifteen acres of potatoes, corn and cab- 
bage with the Success Anti-Clog Weeder the first day, 
and am well pleased with it. I am satisfied it is the 
ideal tool for cotton. In fact, a tool that will make a 
losing crop a payiug one.” R. Hess, Lawrenceville, Ga. 





“T would not be without the Success Anti-Clog Weeder 
for three times what it cost me. I would like to have 
the agency for ny county. Ihave used the weeder on 
corn before it was up, aud after it was plowed, with 
great success. Just after the corn was planted we had 
some heavy rains, which packed the Fyn very hard. 
I put some weight on the weeder and it did the. work 
very fine.” MARLOW KIDD, Glen Haveén, Wis. 





“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
gave perfect satisfaction. I used iton corn and pota- 
toes. I would not do without it for: double its cost.” 

CHAS. SILER, Montevideo, Minn. 


“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder does all that 
your cireulars claim forit. I have used it on everything, 
onions, melons, beans, pesaten. corn, wheat. 
It is a great labor-saving machine. I certainly want the 
sale of your weeder another season.” 

HENRY HOGUE, Pepin, Wis. 








“J used your weeder on twenty-five acres of corn and 
ten acres of tatoes during the nt season. It was 
run exclusively by a thirteen-year-old boy. I find,as the 
result of using the weeder, that, if run in time, the 
weeds cannot start. Its work is highly. satisfactory.” 

W. J. ROBERTS, Columbus, Wis. + 





“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder saved me more than 
the price of the weeder -in caring for twenty acres .of 
corn, not counting what other work I did with it. I also 
used {it in harrowing i: Glover s with fall sown rye. 
with good satisfaction.”- F. C. WEBB, Medford, Minn. 


“T like the Success Anti-Clog Weeder very much. I 
worked 30 acres of corn and I acre of potatoes, and 
the consequence was | had good, clean corn and pota- 
toes, and I would not sell my weeder, if [could not get 
another one, for #25. I have seen a good many weeders, 
but I like your~ the best of any. 1 think it is the-best 
weeder made.” Cc. E. Gisss, Prairie du Sac, Wis, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A perfect cultivator for every crop you grow. 


It Kills the Weeds. 





Makes everything cultivated with it grow 


faster, stand drouth 100 per cent. longer, and increases the yield. 


HALLOCK'S 


Anti-Clo 


Weeder and 


SUCCESS 
Cultivator 


Does the work in one-third the time it would take to do it with the old cultivator and hoe. 


READ WHAT USERS SAY. 








“Tused the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my corn 
last season. In the first place I drilled the corn in. 
Ikept the weeder on it, first lengthwise and then 
crosswise, from the time it was planted until it was 
three or four inches high. Then gave it one cultivation 
with the eight-shoveled, two-horse corn cultivator. 
Followed itin afew days with the weeder crosswise 
and lengthwise, Continued using the weeder on it until 
corn was too high to crowd under the weeder frame. 
Then gave it one more cultivation with the two-horse 
cultivator, making only two cultivations with the old 
style. But the way the corn grew was simply astonishing. 
And it yielded 150 bushels per acre. Without a doubt 
that method of cultivation caused it to ripen ten days 
earlier.” K. B. LOVEJOY, Red Wing, Minn. 





“T have used the-Saccess Anti-Clog Weeder now quite 
a little and it works all right. Would not part with it 
tinder any consideration if I could not get another. It 
is certainly a good farm cultivator.” 

GEO. B. AVERY, Woodland, Ind. 





“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is all you recommend 
it to be. Five times the price would not buy mine from 
me if I could not get another.”’ 

E. KENNEY, West Salem, Wis. 





“I consider the Success Anti-Clog Weeder the best 
machine on record and must soon be’ universaily used. 
I cannot recommend it too highly.” 

G. W. TABER, Seeleyville, Ind. 





“TI have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder in the cul- 
tivation of corn gueng ee past season to my entire 
Satisfaction. I believe the farmers will find the weeder 
a superior implement for the destruction of weeds, 
and a useful and effective means for keeping the surface 
moist, and that, too, with little outlay of money or 
time.” JAMES REID, Mound City, 8. D. 





“One man to whom we sold ; Success Antl-Clog 
Weeder says: ‘The weeder paid him better than any 
other tool on his farm,’ and the peculiar value of this 
man’s experience is that he had previously written to 
you, stating how stony his farm was, and asking if you 
could recosamend the weeder for such conditions. ou 
replied, ‘No.’ Your honesty won-his respect. We 
urged him to take a weeder on trial, with the above re- 
suit. Hie land is so stony that certainly one would 
think the weeder would not work. But it did work and 
worked weil.” WHITE & Rick, Yorktown, N. Y. 


“The Success Anti-clog Weeder is one of the most 
valuable implements I ever owned. FE had the finest 
corn fieid in the neighborhood last season. I know I 
saved half the labor in its cultivation by using the 
weeder. It also did splendid work in my beans. I 
used the weeder in my oats after drilling instead of a 
roller. It made the ground as fine as garden, and Iam 
sure increased the yield fully five bushels per acre.” 

JOHN WAKE, Marion, N. Y. 





“The field trial came off on Wednesday afternoon. 
The weeders were given a good thorough trial and the 
unanimous decision was in favor of Hallock’s Success 
Anti-Clog Weeder. I did not hear of anyone present 
having a different opinion. After the formal trial was 
over we went to afield of beans, and the advantage in 
favor of the Success Weeder’ was just as apparent there 
as in the corn field.” E. I. RuMSEY, Batavia, N. Y. 





“I consider that Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder 
has paid for itself thisseason. I used it on grain, 
corn, beans, peas, potatoes, and in my orchard, and 
it worked successfully everywhere. We were bothered 
with cutworms. I began touse the weeder when the 
corn was one inch high, and had hardly a hill destroyed 
by cutworms, while my neighbors had to replant two or 
three times.” CHAS. TIMERMAN, Holland, Mich. 





“For corn, potatoes, strawberries, in fact what- 
ever it has been used on, Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
Weeder has given perfect satisfaction. For working in 
grass seed-it is well worth its cost if it could not be used 
for any Other purpose.” 

KIRK E. GARDNER, Hancock, Mass. 





“I never used a tool before in the cultivation of corn 
that equalled the Success Anti-Clog Weeder; and furth- 
er, I think that it more than paid for itself last \season 
in the saving of labor on my forty acres of corn.”’ 

B. P. NORTON, Cresco, Iowa. 





“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is the best tool that I 
ever put into a field of corn ot petatete.” 
iM. E. BENSON, Cresco, Iowa. 





“In regard to the Success Anti-Clog Weeder, I would 
say that its work has been entirely satisfactory. I 
tended 28 acres of corn and four acres of potatoes 
with it and it did very fine work indeed.’ 

A. E. MOORE, Bromley, Iowa. 





“T put the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on winter wheat 
to cover grass seeds. It did finely. I tried it on oats. 
I covered both oats and seed. Lam well pleased with 
it; and so is everybody who has seen it. Weeder worked 
better on stony ground than I thonght it would before I 

ae E. T. HAMPTON, West Allen, N. Y. 


tried it. 





“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
works all right. I lent mine to several of my neighbors 
and to-day one of them asked me. if I would order one 
for him.” M. O. BERRY, Pompey, N. Y. 





“I want the sale of the Success Anti-Clog Weeder next 
season. All the parties I sold to last spring’ speak very 
highly of it. As for myself, I would not do without ono 
for three times its cost.” F. D. HALL, Springville, Iowa. 





“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder has given entire satis- 
faction. It leaves the ground in the finest condition for 
the growing corn aud for killing weeds when they are 
int coming up, of any implement.that I ever used. It 
8 the best tool I have ever used in the corn field.” 

A. SCHAFER, Cresco, Iowa. 
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